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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Iv was in June when the accident 
happened, early June, but the season 
was warm that year and already the 
little white roses were in bloom. 
They were in bloom the year of 
Theresa’s marriage,—white roses for 
the wedding, and now, with but one 
other June to intervene, white roses 
for the burying. It was Bill who 
thought of this, not Theresa, although 
Theresa, smelling the scent of the 
flowers under the window, thought of 
her wedding-day as she sat waiting 
that night. 

She shivered a little as she recol- 
lected; it may have been at her 
thoughts, it may have been with cold 
for the air was chilly. It was very 
late; she rose and going to the win- 
dow closed it, shutting out the sweet 
scents of the night. Then she glanced 
at the clock,—how late it was !—past 
twelve,—Robert had never been so 
late before. Surely nothing could 
have happened to him? Nothing ever 
happened; he was late, that was 
all, and she sat down again with 
a set look on her face. 

There was a letter in her work- 
basket ; she had read it once, but 
something made her put her sewing 
down and take it from its envelope 
to read again. It was from Bella, 
who had gone to spend a few days 
with some relations of her husband’s 
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at Kensington. How happy Bella 
seemed! How delighted that Jack 
was going to join her that day! It 
was such a pleasant letter, though it 
told little. Theresa read it and folded 
it, smiling as she did so; then for 
a moment she sat listening, thinking 
she heard the sound of a horse’s feet. 
The road was not near, but the night 
was so still that she could almost have 
heard in her present state of tension. 
She might be mistaken, but there 
was certainly a sound of some kind. 
Wheels,—someone driving home~— 
then she was mistaken, for Robert 
was riding tonight; this must be 
some other wayfarer, perhaps Gil- 
christ Harborough come down by the 
mail from London. She set herself to 
listen again ; the sound of the wheels 
had passed now, the vehicle may have 
driven out of earshot, or it may have 
paused by the gate where the road 
was dark. The last must have been 
the case for, after a moment, she 
caught the sound again; perhaps the 
horse started suddenly, for the noise 
was much plainer now. It was com- 
ing nearer—surely there was not some 
one driving up to the house ? 

She rose quickly, a nameless dread 
at her heart, and went into the hall. 
There she paused a moment listening; 
the noise of wheels came nearer, then 
ceased, and through the closed door 
she heard, or her over-wrought senses 
told her she heard, the sound of a 
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horse breathing. A man came up 
the steps; she heard him as she 
stood there, her hand upon the door, 
nerving herself to meet she knew not 
what. He stopped, aud she opened 
the door to find herself face to face 
with Gilchrist Harborough. 

For a second he shrank from her, 
and in the starlight she saw it. 

“ What is it?” she asked with lips 
that seemed too dry to speak. 

“Robert has been hurt,” he an- 
swered, avoiding her eyes. “I—I 
have brought him home.” 

“ Hurt?” 

Her voice rang distinct, almost 
sharp, and Harborough knew the 
question she was asking herself, 
although she was too loyal to put 
it to him. 

“Yes,” he answered, meeting her 
eyes now; “he has been hurt, badly 
hurt, I am afraid.” 

“ Badly? How badly?” Fear was 
whitening her face and quickening 
her perceptions. “ You don’t mean 
—oh Robert !—Why, I can see him 
out there! Robert !” 

She passed Harborough and would 
have gone down the steps but he 
stopped her. “That is Dr. Bolton,” 
he said gently ; “I brought him with 
me. Robert is there,—but,—you 
can’t see him.” 

She leaned against the door-post and 
caught her breath, searching his face 
with questioning eyes. “He is dead ?” 

He felt the words were spoken, 
though he hardly heard them. “‘ Come 
in here,” he said gently. He led her 
to the room she had just left, and put 
her unresisting in a chair. 

“ Dead,” she whispered, “dead!” 
Her breath was coming in gasps, and 
she shook a little, but she did not 
cry or faint. For some reason 
Gilchrist was afraid to look at her ; 
he moved to the door. ‘“‘Are you 
going to bring him in?” she asked 
in that same low, breathless voice. 
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“ Yes,” 

“ Up-stairs ?” 

“Tt would be better.” That was 
the doctor’s voice outside ; both the 
doors were open and he had heard 
what was said. 

“You will want a light; there is 
none in the room.” 

She had risen as she spoke, but the 
doctor, seeing her white strained face, 
said: “No, no, wait here; Har- 
borough will go up first, and set a 
light.” 

She paid no heed to him, but tried 
to light a little hand-lamp. Gilchrist 
took the matches from her trembling 
fingers and, lighting it for her, put 
it into her hand. She gave him a 
look of thanks and then went slowly 
up-stairs. 

It was early the next morning 
when Bill received the telegram that 
summoned her to Ashelton. That 
Bill should be summoned both an- 
noyed and surprised Polly ; she 
objected to parting with her for one 
reason, and for another she considered 
that she herself was the right person 
to be sent for in an emergency. “TI 
don’t see what good you can do,” she 
said. 

But Bill did not argue the point ; 
she looked at the time-table, and then 
went up-stairs to dress for the journey. 
Polly picked up the telegram and 
having read it again followed Bill. 
““*Come at once, Mrs. Morton wants 
you. Harborough.’” She read the 
message aloud to Bill when she 
reached her room. “ What has Gil- 
christ got to do with it, I should like 
to know ?” 

“ Robert is ill, I expect,” Bill said. 
“Tf it were Theresa, Robert would 
have sent the telegram ; but as neither 
of them did I expect Robert is ill.” 

“Robert ill!” Polly sniffed con- 
temptuously, then with the air of a 
prophet who sees his evil prognosti- 
cations fulfilled, she added: “It is 
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very likely you are right; he never 
was much good. Still I don’t see 
why Gilchrist Harborough should 
telegraph for you; he has no con- 
nection with the matter, neither have 
you.” 

“Jack and Bella are away. I 
expect Gilchrist is looking after 
things; he would be very good in 
an emergency.” 

Bill got her dress out of the cup- 
board as she spoke, and Polly looked 
at the telegram again. “ Robert’s 
not ill,” she said with sudden convic- 
tion; “he’s dead!” Bill, from the 
wording of the telegram, thought it 
just possible too; still she did not 
say so, and Polly went on: “TI always 
said he would die young and die 
suddenly ; now he has done it, and 
probably left Theresa very badly off.” 

Bill was used to seeing Polly in 
moral undress by this time; the elder 
cousin did not always think it neces- 
sary to keep up appearances with the 
younger now that she knew how little 
the girl appreciated or was deceived 
by them. Bill had so often been 
treated to Polly’s unvarnished opinion 
of late that she was not much sur- 
prised by her way of regarding the 
possible death of Theresa’s husband. 

“Really I never saw anyone so un- 
lucky as we are, “ Polly was saying ; 
“no sooner do we get Bella settled 
than we have Theresa thrown back on 
our hands. It is hard, just as we 
are beginning to get on a little too, 
and make things pay. You and I 
have worked things up and managed 
splendidly, and this is our reward! 
It seems to me that, manage as we 
may, we shall never reap any benefit 
from it. We can work, and it seems 
we always may. As for those War- 
ings, I have no patience with them!” 

“So it seems, since you won’t wait 
to hear how Robert is before deciding 
not only his death but his widow's 
future as well.” 
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“Oh, I know he is dead,” Polly 
said irritably as she followed the 
younger girl down-stairs. And Bill 
felt nearly sure of it too, even before 
she got to Wrugglesby station and 
saw Sam, who had been sent to meet 
her. When she saw him there was 
room for doubt no longer. 

On the homeward drive he told 
her all he knew about the accident. 
The master had gone to Wrugglesby 
yesterday and returned late; he was 
riding a skittish young horse and 
must have been thrown and probably 
killed on the spot. Mr. Harborough, 
who had come from London by the 
mail-train, drove home along the 
same road and found him, but it was 
thought he must have been lying 
there for several hours. Dr. Bolton 
had been called up and came with 
Mr. Harborough to Haylands; but 
it was quite useless, the master was 
beyond help when he was found ; 
“and the Missus”—so Sam _ con- 
cluded—“ was somethin’ terrible, 
quite stunned, not sheddin’ so much 
as a tear.” 

Bill could believe that; it seemed 
to her quite natural that Theresa 
should be stunned. But when she 
reached Haylands it seemed just as 
natural that Theresa, when she met 
her and put her arms round her, 
should burst into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing. Bill wept with her of course ; 
it was her nature ; but she wept for 
the pity of life’s tangle, while Theresa 
wept for the husband dead last night 
and the lover dead months ago, for the 
widowhood of name which had fallen 
upon her now and the widowhood of 
heart which had fallen long before ; 
wept for her grief and her loss and 
her double grief that the loss and 
grief were not greater, and for all 
combined till thought was vague and 
her heart was eased. 

So she wept, and no longer dreaded 
that the world, seeing her grief, 
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should also see that which lay behind. 
She had feared lest the secret she had 
guarded during Robert’s life should 
be revealed aftor his death. It was 
for this reason she would not have 
Polly or Bella or anyone but Bill,— 
Bill whose eyes were not quick to 
mark anything amiss. The others 
might discover or think, but Bill— 
no one minded Bill. And _ then, 
when Bill came with her sympathy 
and her pliant changing nature, there 
suddenly seemed no secret to hide, 
nothing amiss which could be marked 
—all was melted in a gush of 
tears. 

Thus Theresa became widow in- 
deed, and though she sorrowed as 
such she was all the better for the 
sorrowing. Quite unconsciously she 
turned to the girl, whom she still 
persisted in regarding as a child, for 
comfort and help. Bill gave all the 
comfort she could, listened when 
Theresa told her how Robert went 
out yesterday and she had not said 
good-bye; wept when Theresa wept 
over this omission and over the 
hundred trifles which seemed to speak 
of his presence still near,—his pipe 
on the mantelpiece, his whip behind 
the door, his dog waiting wistfully 
in the hall. Bill listened but she 
also worked, for that suited her best. 
Theresa was really prostrate with 
grief; so Bill assumed, by the quiet 
right of the one who can, the manage- 
ment of the household, and the 
management so assumed remained 
with her some time. 

It was during the days which 
followed that Gilchrist Harborough 
found himself thinking that Bill, 
viewed in a light other than that of 
prospective wife, had something to 
recommend her. He had not seen 


her since the December day when 
she cancelled their engagement ; but 
in the time that followed Robert’s 
death he saw her often, for she 
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stayed at Ashelton till the summer 
was well advanced. Polly wanted 
her back in town, but she was 
obliged to allow that Theresa needed 
her more at Haylands. Very re- 
luctantly she gave permission for 
Bill to remain; very reluctantly, 
with the wages Bill forfeited by 
absence, she hired a girl to help 
with the work. And Bill spent 
a second June at Haylands, very 
unlike the first, excepting only that 
she saw Gilchrist Harborough often, 
though even in seeing him there was 
one great and essential difference, 
for they met now on a new footing, 
a footing much nearer equality. 

Jack was a good brother-in-law, 
but Greys was some way from Hay- 
lands and he, being but recently 
married and having besides a great 
deal of land to look after, found it 
somewhat difficult to give Theresa’s 
farm the supervision it required. 
Harborough, living much nearer, had 
more time and possibly more inclina- 
tion, for the lawsuit did not occupy 
so much of his attention just now; 
therefore he came often to Haylands 
that summer, and in coming, met 
Bill often, but always in her working 
capacity ; a capacity, he thought, 
which suited her so well that he 
wondered how he had ever come to 
think of her,—the most able colla- 
borator man could wish,—as wife. 

But Theresa’s domestic arrange- 
ment, admirable as she found it, 
did not suit Polly at all. To begin 
with she did not find the girl at all 
an efficient substitute for Bill, and to 
go on with she “wanted to know 
how it was all going to end.” Bill 
also wanted to know that, not be- 
cause she found the arrangement any 
less pleasant than did Theresa, but 
because it was her custom to plan 
several miles in advance of the elder 
cousin’s range of vision. So, before 
Theresa had contemplated the future 
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as a working possibility, Bill had 
answered Polly’s enquiries. 

“ T’m afraid,” so she wrote, “ things 
are not much better than you ex- 
pected ; Theresa will be left very 
badly off. Still, I think she will most 
likely have a little, so there is a certain 
amount of choice as to what is to be 
done; I have not properly talked it 
over with her so I do not know if she 
has any wishes. As far as I can see 
we three (she and you and I) must 
live together; we can’t afford two 
houses, but together I believe we 
might live here or in town. If we 
stop here we should have to give up 
most of the land, only keeping enough 
for a certain amount of dairy work. 
The dairy, with pigs, poultry, and 
vegetable - growing, I reckon would 
keep us in food and pretty well pay 
the rent—I believe this could be 
made to answer. We could have a 
boarder in the summer if you liked. 
Of course the other choice is for you 
and me to go on as before and take 
Theresa in; I don’t know what else 
can be done, unless she goes to Jack 
and Bella, which seems hardly fair.” 

Polly read this letter and digested 
it thoughtfully, and her thoughts, it is 
to be feared, were not so much for the 
common good as for her own personal 
comfort, and that did not incline her 
towards going to Ashelton. She pre- 
ferred town to country; she liked 
her present life in many respects, 
and she certainly did not relish the 
idea of making pigs and poultry pay 
with Bill’s assistance, not because she 
thought they would not pay but 
because she knew quite well that the 
assistance would be on the wrong 
side in such a venture. Theresa she 
did not consider in the matter, and 
fortunately for her Theresa had no 
very strong wishes; she did not 
greatly care whether she remained 
at Haylands or went to London ; it 
seemed to her that her life had been 


snapped and could go on as well, or 
as ill, in one place as another. Jack 
was in favour of giving up the farm, 
pronouncing Bill’s scheme to be a 
mad one. Gilchrist, who knew Bill 
better, was not so sure of that; but 
he saw that it would entail much 
hard work on all, on Theresa, who 
in his opinion was not fit for it, as 
well as on Bill who was. Therefore, 
as the general voice was with Polly, 
she carried the day, to her own great 
satisfaction, and at Michaelmas the 
farm was given up. 

It is not to be supposed that Bill 
remained undisturbed at Haylands all 
the summer. She was merely keeping 
Theresa company, and when Bella’s 
husband spared her to do that for a 
time, Bill, very reluctantly, returned 
to town, to Polly and her domestic 
difficulties. It is hard, when one can 
do work and has half done it, that it 
should be taken away and given to 
another, who not only cannot do it 
but does not recognise that it exists 
to be done. Bill did not want her 
work recognised, but she did want to 
finish it; but since that was impos- 
sible there was no choice but to 
silently resign it half-finished, with- 
out a hope of its being anything but 
wasted by the one who came after. 
So she went back to town, and Bella, 
it is to be feared, fulfilled her antici- 
pations; the seed plants died, the 
vegetables languished, the ducks laid 
away, and the poultry intermarried 
disastrously. Later on Polly went 
down to Haylands, for a rest, she 
said; and Bill did not ask her to 
look after any of her pet projects, 
thinking perhaps that it would only 
be useless. When Polly returned she 
did enquire how the fruit was that 
year, and was told that the trees were 
breaking with the weight of plums. 

“Does no one pick them?” Bill 
asked. 

“Some of them,” Polly told her ; 
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“ but fruit fetches so little this year ; 
it is not worth a man’s time to pick 
it, at least so Gilchrist says, and he 
is managing everything, you know.” 

Bill was not thinking of Gilchrist’s 
management but of private enterprise ; 
Polly was thinking of something quite 
different and it was she who spoke 
first. “ Did it strike you, Bill,” she 
said, “that Gilchrist takes a great 
interest in Theresa and her affairs?” 

“Yes, of course ; he likes manag- 
ing, and he does it thoroughly.” 

But this was not what Polly meant 
at all and she said so. “What I 
want to know,” she concluded, “ is, 
why did he begin it? Why does he 
do it?” 

“Because it wanted doing, and 
because he can do it. Somehow or 
other the people who can do things 
always have to do them whether it 
is their business or not; they have a 
sort of right to the jobs that want 
doing.” 

This was not Polly’s opinion. “It’s 
my belief,” she said, “ that he has an 
interest in what he does.” 

“An interest? He does not get 
the profits.” 

“No,” Polly retorted impatiently, 
“but Theresa does; that’s his interest.” 

“Do you mean he is fond of 
Theresa?” Bill asked in astonishment. 

Polly did, and explained herself at 
some length, without convincing Bill 
who, when she had come to the con- 
clusion that this was only one of 
Polly’s fancies, went back to the 
subject of the plums. Polly was not 
interested in plums, and when Bill 
asked if she and Theresa picked any, 
answered snappishly, “No, we did 
not ; we did not choose to spend our 
days up ladders.” 

A recollection of last year lent 
viciousness to this remark; Bill re- 
membered last year too and sighed. 
Had she been at Ashelton early 
enough very likely there would have 


been a repetition of the plum-selling. 
But she was not there in time to do 
anything, for, though she did go down 
to Haylands to help Theresa to pack 
at the last, the fruit was practically 
over. It was a bad year for apples ; 
there were hardly any in the orchard 
at Haylands, and Bill saw at once, 
when she went to look round, that 
there was nothing to be done with 
them. As for the plums, they were 
a real grief to her when she saw them 
lying rotten on the grass beside the 
branches which the heavy fruit had 
broken down. 

“Gilchrist could not look after 
everything,” she told herself, “and 
Theresa would not know.” 

After all, the waste of the plums 
did not trouble her so much as did 
the sight of the withered plants in 
the garden, and the raspberry-canes, 
still loaded with shrivelled fruit, dried 
up for want of water. But bad as 
the garden was, it was not the worst, 
for in one short tour of the stackyard 
she found, besides the feathers of 
many untimely victims of stray cats, 
five lots of addled eggs laid and lost 
in the summer months. She had her 
last find of eggs in a basket on the 
Saturday afternoon when she went to 
the orchard to look for fallen apples. 
There were not many, but she picked 
up what there were and took the eggs 
to the ditch to throw them away to 
make room for the apples. 

It was just then that Mr. Stevens 
came by. He was a busy man but 
he sometimes allowed himself a little 
holiday on Saturdays in September to 
shoot a friend’s partridges; he had 
been shooting partridges that day and 
very good sport he had had to judge 
from the beaming good humour he 
was carrying back to Wrugglesby. 

When he saw Bill he pulled up. 
“Good-afternoon,” he cried; “I 
didn’t know you were back. You 
haven’t been over to see me; don’t 
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you want to have a talk about your 
affairs ?” 

Bill came to the gate. ‘There isn’t 
much to say about them, is there?” 
she asked. “I thought nothing much 
could be done at this time of year.” 

“Well, no, not much certainly ; 
everybody is out of town now. Still, 
if you'd like to have a chat you might 
look in when you’re in Wrugglesby ; 
I’m not very busy just now.” 

“ Thank you, I will if I have time ; 
I am only here for a few days just to 
help Theresa to pack.” 

“ Ah, of course, she is leaving soon, 
poor thing. Going to live in London 
with you, isn’t she?” 

Mr. Stevens felt very sorry for 
Theresa, of whose affairs he knew all 
that was commonly reported and a 
little more besides. He felt sorry for 
Bill, too, that afternoon ; she did not 
seem to be so cheerfully and com- 
pletely satisfied with life as usual. 

“ We must make the best of a bad 
job,” he said encouragingly, “and 
look for better times. Let’s hope 
your business will be through before 
Christmas,” and he shook his reins 
as if he were going on. 

“Do you think it could be done so 
soon as that?” Bill asked with ani- 
mation. 

“T dare say ; I don’t see why not, 
or at the latest early in the new year. 
Woa, my beauty!” and he pulled up 
again. “Mr. Briant is a rich man 
and can afford to fight as a poorer 
man could not ; but you’re too strong 

for him, and since the business of the 
divorce and remarriage was settled 
he knows it. It’s my belief—though 
as I’m not professionally connected 
with the case perhaps you will say 
I have no right to an opinion—it’s 
my belief Briant never suspected a 
second marriage. But owing to the 
rector’s help you have incontestable 
proofs, and the other side haven’t a 
case worth mentioning.” 


“Then you think it will be settled 
soon?” Bill asked. “I am _ very 
glad ; and I am glad, too, that Mr. 
Briant is so rich that one need not 
much mind taking money from him ; 
even if I win he will still have plenty 
left.” 

Mr. Stevens, though he was amused 
by her scruples, assured her that she 
might be quite easy on that score. 
“* He'll have plenty,” he said, “ plenty, 
seeing that he has neither son nor 
daughter to take it after him. Bless 
my soul, he ought to be quite pleased 
to make provision for a young lady in 
that way !” 

The lawyer laughed as he spoke 
and Bill laughed too. “Iam afraid 
he won’t see it in that light,” she 
said. 

“T’m afraid not either. No; I 
think if you win your case you will 
have to thank your good aunt’s care 
in keeping old bills and letters and 
recipes for herb-tea. That is what 
will have the most to do with it, 
since she managed to keep with them 
several of old Roger’s useless docu- 
ments, and one valuable one. Yes, 
you will have to thank her for her 
care and Mr. Dane for his generosity. 
Good-bye, and a speedy success to 
you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Bet.a’s baby was born in January, 
and Theresa went to Greys for the 
event. Indeed she went there a good 
deal before the event, for, if the truth 
must be known, life in London with 
Bill and Polly was not entirely suc- 
cessful. Two women who have each 
had a home of their own do not 
always get on when they come to 
share one between them. Bella wrote 
in November inviting Theresa to come 
to her, and Polly urged the acceptance 
of the invitation with unnecessary 
warmth. Theresa hesitated a while 
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as to her duty and then finally ac- 
cepted it and went. “And a good 
thing too,” Polly said frankly. 

She said this to Bill when they 
were at tea on the afternoon Theresa 
left. Polly sat at her ease with her 
feet on the fender and her tea-cup on 
the hob; she liked this position, and 
she liked the table drawn on to the 
hearth-rug so that she could sit be- 
tween it and the fire. Theresa did 
not approve of such things; she did 
not exactly say so, but she looked it, 
and when she set the tea-things she 
never pulled the table up. 

“Tt’s all very well, Bill,” Polly 
went on to say. “Theresa may be 
a very nice person,—TI dare say she is, 
but she does not do here, and if she 
is going to live here she will have to 
alter a good deal.” 

“ She will settle down in time.” 

Polly had her doubts about that 
and expressed them; she also ex- 
pressed a hope that Theresa would 
stay with Bella while the settling 
process went on. “The longer she 
stays there the better,” she concluded. 
“Perhaps if she is there long enough 
and Gilchrist Harborough sees her 
often enough, he may marry her and 
take her to Wood Hall where she 
could be as elegant as she pleased 
without interfering with me.” 

Bill langhed. “You are in rather 
a hurry,” she observed. “ Theresa 
has only been a widow six months, 
and Gilchrist has not by any means 
got Wood Hall yet. You finish things 
off rather too quickly.” 

“T wish somebody else would,” and 
Polly turned up her gown to preserve 
it from the fire. 

“Don’t be too hard on T.,” Bill 
said rather sadly. “I don’t believe 
she is more particular than she used 
to be; she always was,—well, you 
used to call it ladylike.” 

Polly ignored her own past atti- 
tude with regard to Theresa and only 





remarked: “TI could be ladylike if 
someone else did the dirty work. I 
should like to be ladylike ; but some 
people can’t have what they wish in 
this world; they have to work that 
others may.” 

“Poor old Polly! I’m so sorry 
you have had to do the stoves lately. 
That place on my finger is nearl 
well, and I believe I shall be able to 
do them again to-morrow.” 

“T’m not grumbling about you,” 
Polly said magnanimously. 

“What is the use of grumbling 
about anything?” Bill asked. “It 
may let off steam, but I believe it 
rusts the pipes. Don’t let’s talk 
about Theresa; let us talk about 
hats.” 

Millinery was a subject of peren- 
nial interest to Polly, but to-night 
she refused to discuss it. “I don’t 
know anything about hats,” she said ; 
“how should I? I haven’t seen any- 
thing but these four walls since I 
don’t know when.” 

“Why not go to Regent Street 
to-morrow afternoon?” Bill suggested. 
“My finger is really quite well, so 
I can do the work and you have not 
been out for ages; take an omnibus 
to Oxford Circus and go and look at 
all the shops.” 

This was Polly’s favourite recrea- 
tion and invariable panacea for dul- 
ness, but she still refused to be 
cheered, “What is the use?” she 
said. “TI shall only see a hat I want 
and can’t afford.” 

“You will see some new way of 
trimming up your old one,” Bill 
assured her; and though Polly per- 
sisted that she would not go, when 
the afternoon came she changed her 
mind and went. 

It was during Polly’s absence that 
the great news came to Bill. Mr. 
Dane brought it; he had come to 
town for a few days on business, he 
said, probably on her business. At 











all events it was fortunate that his 
coming to town was at this time, for 
he was able to bring the news to Bill 
in person. Of course Polly received 
a formal intimation ; Polly always 
received formal intimations and re- 
quests from the lawyers as did Mr. 
Dane; she was the guardian of the 
plaintiff, a person of importance, and 
he was a great factor in the case, 
more especially as the lawyers were 
his lawyers and the money his money. 
But Bill was only the “infant,” so 
she was not greatly troubled with 
intimations and consultations; and 
she, in the first instance, was not the 
person to be formally acquainted with 
the decision of the court. Neverthe- 
less she was the person to whom Mr. 
Dane came, even before Polly had 
received her legal information and 
while that lady was out looking at the 
bonnet-shops in Regent Street. 

It was four o’clock when Mr. Dane 
came. Bill had no idea of seeing him 
when she went to answer his knock ; 
and the sight of him standing on the 
doorstep in the November dusk was 
so unexpected that she forgot in her 
delight to wonder why he had come. 
She led him to the kitchen, their 
living-room now, and gave him Polly’s 
shabby old armchair. She never 
thought of apologising; it was the 
best she had to offer and so needed 
no apology; moreover he was her 
friend and would expect none. 

“Well, Princess,” he said at last, 
—at first it had not seemed possible 
to speak of his errand—“ what do you 
think brings me here to-day ?” 

Bill looked at him doubtfully for a 
moment. “I have something to tell 
you,” he went on, and then her whole 
face became illuminated with under- 
standing. ‘Oh, Monseigneur!” she 
said, clasping her hands with an 
eagerness begotten half of hope, half 
of fear. 

“Yes, my child,” he said gently, 
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“yes, you have won. That which 
Roger Corby gave as a price for 
wrong is paid back a hundred-fold ; 
and you, you little Bill, are an heiress 
in your own right.” 

Bill gave a great gasp. “Thank 
God,” she said, “it is in time! Thank 
God, thank Him very, very much!” 
And there followed a pause ; perhaps 
she thanked the God who always 
seemed so close to her. When she 
spoke again it was in hushed tones. 
“Tt seems very wonderful,” she said. 
And,—and I owe it to you!” 

But Mr. Dane did not think she 
owed it all to him; perhaps he shared 
Mr. Stevens’s opinion and thought 
she was the stuff that wins in 
any circumstances. As for the par- 
ticular circumstances of this case he 
set them aside, and when she per- 
sisted, her voice quivering with emo- 
tion as she recounted all he had done, 
he still set them aside. “It seems a 
great thing to do, does it?” he said 
at last. “Ah, you are young; things 
look different when you are young. 
T am old and I have lived much and 
loved much, and outlived much too 
perhaps, and to me,”—and he put a 
tender hand on the glowing hair—“ to 
me it does not seem such a very great 
thing to do for the child of my past, 
the daughter of consolation to me.” 

Then she said no more, but she 
kissed him with tears in her eyes. 
Afterwards they talked of this for- 
tune, and what it would mean, and 
the debt that Bill thought she owed 
to the Harboroughs—to Peter Har- 
borough, shot, to hide whose death 
the price which was the founda- 
tion of her fortune had been paid 
—to Kit Harborough, whose rival 
through an act of hers had learned 
the claim that he had made,—and to 
the old man, last of the Harboroughs 
of Gurnett, who slept in the little 
churchyard among the ferns where 
Roger Corby lay. 
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It was past five o’clock before Polly 
returned. Mr. Dane had left only 
a little while before, and she must 
have almost passed him at the end 
of the street, though, if she did, she 
failed to recognise him. She did not 
notice anything particularly until she 
reached her own house, and was 
surprised to see there were no lights 
at any of the windows. Miss Scrivens, 
who now occupied the drawing-room, 
must have fallen asleep and forgotten 
to ring for the lamp; and Polly 
decided, with some satisfaction, that 
Bill for once had followed her instruc- 
tions and not taken the light until it 
was rung for. With a gratified feeling 
at this unusual display of obedience 
she let herself in and went up-stairs ; 
while she was up-stairs the drawing- 
room bell rang sharply and Bill went 
to answer it. She was still attending 
to the lamp, or the lady, when Polly 
entered the kitchen and found to 
her surprise that the tea-tray was not 
set. 

“What has the girl been doing?” 
she muttered as she went to the 
dresser. She was reaching up to get 
a jug from a high hook when there 
came a dancing step behind her and, 
before she could look round, Bill’s 
arms were thrown round her neck 
from behind and Bill’s strong hands 
took hers prisoner. 

“Polly !” she exclaimed, possessing 
herself of the jug and then twisting 
Polly round. “ Polly, dear old Polly ! 
It has come at last! You shall have 
the finest hat in all Regent Street 
even if it’s a salad of roses with 
a cockatoo rampant on the top ! 
You shall have it and we will drive 
all the way in a hansom cab to buy 
it!” 

“Bill! What is the matter with the 
girl? Bill, put down that jug and 
tell me what you mean!” 

“T mean,”—but Bill did not put 
down the jug, she filled it with milk 
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instead—“T am going to get Miss 
Scrivens’s tea,” she said. “I ought to 
have got it before only I have been 
hindered this afternoon, and I’m crazy, 
I think. But, oh, Polly! I’ve got it, 
got it at last; the money I mean, or 
at least as good as got it, it is going 
to be mine. I expect you will have 
to do things and sign things first, but 
the case is decided for us and it is all 
as good as mine already !” 

“My dear Bill!” Polly was 
momentarily overwhelmed by the 
news, then she recovered herself and 
fetched a tin of sardines from the 
cupboard. ‘Oh, well,” she said, “if 
that’s the case we can afford to have 
a relish with our tea.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


In the opinion of certain members 
of the Chancery bar the conclusion of 
the Harborough case was disappoint- 
ing, for from a legal point of view 
there was no conclusion. In spite of 
all that had been said on both sides, 
all the facts and traditions and curious 
crooks that had come to light, the 
case was in the end as far from a 
legal decision as ever ; it was merely 
withdrawn. This was the best thing 
possible for the litigants and certainly 
the wisest; still, it was to be de 
plored, for a decision would have 
been interesting. Apart from the 
legal aspect the conclusion could not 
be regretted; the buying of the 
claimant was undeniably wise, and 
at the same time almost romantic, 
for there was something of mystery 
about it. Nobody, not even the Har- 
boroughs, knew who paid for it. 
Someone, whose name was not men- 
tioned and who apparently had no 
personal interest in the case, found 
the money, which Gilchrist accepted 
in lieu of his chance of the Gurnett 
estates, and for the consideration of 
which he duly undertook that neither 
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he nor his should ever raise the claim 
again. 

Thus it happened, when the case 
was well on in its second year, that 
all ended and came to nothing, and 
Kit Harborough found himself very 
much where he used to expect he 
would be; but with an addition he 
did not expect in those days, —a 
certain price to pay for having de- 
fended his right to be there. Gilchrist 
had something to pay too, but it did 
not so much matter to him for he had 
thought of the costs when he bar- 
gained for the price of his withdrawal. 
On the whole he was satisfied with 
the terms; they were not so high as 
he had tried to get, but they were all 
his chance was worth to him, and all, 
apparently, that the benevolent person 
unknown was willing to pay. 

There was one man, in no way con- 
nected with the case, who took a keen 
interest in that benevolent person 
unknown ; not so much at the time, 
but a little later. In the light of 
subsequent events Mr. Stevens chose 
to find that individual most interest- 
ing. “Unless I am much mistaken,” 
he once said, though wisely in no one’s 
hearing but his own, “there is stuff 
for a good Chancery suit in that 
buying off of Gilchrist Harborough. 
Certain persons have been juggling 
with the law, or I’m a Dutchman ; 
persons, too, who should have been 
above suspicion. Mistress Wilhel- 
mina has a deal to answer for, bless 
her wicked little heart! I wonder 
how it was done? I'd give something 
to know.” But he never did know ; 
only, in later years, he used some- 
times to doubt if there had been 
much juggling with the law after all ; 
if it had not been that a certain 
childless old man, who was so much 
richer than most people knew, had 
not chosen secretly to serve a girl in 
his life instead of benefiting her after 
his death. But of this fancy Mr. 
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Stevens never spoke, for he knew, if 
it were true, that it was a secret 
hidden even from the girl herself, 
and he, though only a country lawyer, 
was a man possessed of that best 
wisdom, the knowledge when to keep 
silent. 

But all this was long after; at the 
time when the Harboroughs’ suit was 
concluded no one even suspected who 
their benefactor might be. The Har- 
boroughs themselves puzzled over it 
for some time and then, as is the 
nature of man, turned to the con- 
sideration of their own affairs. Those 
affairs were identical for both of them 
in one particular at least,—the ques- 
tion of Gilchrist’s return to Australia. 
It was generally understood among 
those whom it concerned that Gil- 
christ was going back to Australia ; 
he had said he should go so soon as 
the case was settled, but now when 
it came to the point he did not seem 
so sure about it. Kit took a most 
surprising interest in his rival’s depar- 
ture, and he noticed his hesitation 
directly the subject was introduced. 
There was only one occasion when 
the two Harboroughs spoke of the 
matter, the only occasion on which 
they met on purely social terms, the 
day they lunched together at Wood 
Hall. Kit had invited Gilchrist 
there as it were to shake hands after 
the fight, possibly feeling it his duty 
to do so. Gilchrist accepted the 
invitation, partly for similar reasons, 
and partly because he had never been 
inside Wood Hall and thought he 
would rather like to see the old house 
for which he had been fighting ; com- 
ing with this motive, there is no doubt 
he also came prepared to observe 
critically and to put a market-value 
on all he saw. 

“T think I have the best of the 
bargain,” he told Theresa afterwards ; 
“the place is in bad repair and at 
the best of times would take a lot 
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of keeping up. Still, I admit it has 
a charm of its own, a charm which 
cannot be bought or exchanged, and 
would not, I believe, stand a change 
of ownership. If the house were mine 
I should do it up, and, I suppose, 
change its nature; since it is his, he 
will let things remain as they are ; he 
can’t afford to do anything else, poor 
beggar! But he will keep the charm 
and a few absurd, inimitable, medieval 
prejudices which even an enlightened 
education cannot make us altogether 
despise.” 

It is to be feared that Gilchrist 
was not far from the truth in his 
estimate of the poverty likely to reign 
at Wood Hall. The estate, crippled 
before, could ill afford the money 
spent in defence of its owner’s claim 
to it. Kit knew this, and knew that 
the Australian was quick to mark 
signs of prosperity or decay. 

The two MHarboroughs did not 
lunch in the big dining-room where 
Kit had sat with Bill on the day that 
old Mr. Harborough died, but in a 
smaller, more modern room where 
neither length of possession nor short- 
ness of means stood out so plainly. 
There was little here to suggest that 
evil days had fallen upon the old 
place, excepting only the view from the 
windows. Gilchrist glanced out once ; 
the pale February sunlight was wan 
on the crack in the stonework of the 
terrace, on the unswept leaves of the 
autumn and the untouched borders 
by the wall. Unconsciously he looked 
towards his host and observed him 
curiously—the well-bred, stoical face, 
the grave eyes, the well-finished hands 
—the whole man which told so little. 

“ Are you going to live here?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“ Probably not.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Kit was evidently not communicative 
on that subject, and Gilchrist looked 
out of the window again before giving 


expression to the thoughts in his 

mind. “Pity the old place should 
go to pieces!” he said at last. “T 
could have saved it—spoiled it, per- 
haps you would have said—still, 
saved its life after a fashion, but 
ou—” 

“T shall probably go abroad for 
the next twenty years; after which, 
if I am not an inveterate wanderer 
by that time, I shall come home and 
think about getting some bricks and 
mortar to mend the hole in the ter- 
race which we can see so well from 
here.” 

Gilchrist laughed, although he was 
a little annoyed ; he had felt vaguely 
sorry for Kit and the decline of the 
house of Harborough. But Kit kept 
him well at arm’s length, and the 
house of Harborough was plainly not 
his concern, so he withdrew his sym- 
pathy from the end he had himself 
hastened, and the subject was pursued 
no further. 

It was then that Kit enquired con- 
cerning the return to Australia, and 
learned that there was a good deal 
of uncertainty connected with the 
date of Gilchrist’s departure ; indeed, 
it seemed almost possible that he 
would not leave England at all that 
year. Kit did not ask why; he 
knew that it was a woman’s will and 
a woman’s preparations that ruled 
the time of the Australian’s going. 
Herein he was quite right, though he 
was not right in thinking that woman 
Bill Alardy. Bill’s preparations, like 
her will, were never long in making ; 
but the woman for whom Gilchrist 
waited was different ; who is to hurry 
a nine months’ widow, and who make 
love to the wife of a man whose grave 
has not long been green ? 

But of this difficulty Kit knew 
nothing, and since he was very well 
aware that Bill’s betrothal was of a 
private nature, he could not make 
any remark upon it even had he 
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wished. So he was still unenlight- 
ened as to the name of the woman 
whose pleasure Gilchrist waited when 
a little later the Australian took his 
leave. 

Kit went to the door with him, 
stood on the step looking after him 
even when he was out of sight, stood 
there until the sound of his horse’s 
feet had died away in the distance. 
The sun was gone now; ashy clouds 
had crept over the sky, and all the 
world was still and grey with the soft, 
tired look of endless afternoon. Kit 
passed down the steps and walked 
slowly past the west front of the 
house; once he glanced up at the 
crooked windows and the sloping, 
many-peaked roof, but he looked 
away again quickly as if the sight 
hurt him. He reached the end of 
the terrace but he did not go back ; 
instead he wandered aimlessly across 
the lawn, down the rose-walk, past 
the box-edged beds and the yew trees 
once trimly clipped into quaint de- 
vices. The devices were lost now, the 
clipping having been left undone for 
many years. Bill had once said that, 
were the trees hers, she would learn 
to clip them herself rather than that 
they should be neglected. So she 
would, too; she would have clipped 
the trees and weeded the paths and 
saved the house from its approaching 
decay. Gilchrist had said that day 
he would have saved it; how could 
he fail to save it with her for wife ? 
Old Harborough himself had testified 
that she, and such as she, penniless 
though they might be, alone could 
save an exhausted family, a proud, 
poor, worn-out race. 

Kit had come to the outskirts of 
the wood now; he stopped for a 
moment, not from indecision as to 
which path to follow but because he 
wished to call a halt in his mind and 
force himself to face the truth. Why 
should he pretend to look upon Bill 





as the saviour of his family, the prop 
of his house? It is true she could 
have been all that, but it was also 
true that she was something else to 
him ; not prop nor saviour, but the 
only woman the world held. He had 
been but a boy eighteen months ago 
when he first looked into her eyes ; 
he had grown to manhood in those 
eighteen months, but it did not 
matter, the look thrilled him still. 
He had not seen her since that 
October day when they pledged each 
other to duty, but he had not for- 
gotten ; he would never forget ; there 
are some it is not easy to forget. 

He had been following the footpath 
that led from the gardens to the little 
church, but he turned away before he 
reached the low boundary wall and 
wandered on through the waste of 
dead bracken till he struck the public 
footpath which gave upon the lane 
by a swing-gate. There was someone 
standing by the gate, someone with 
arms resting upon the topmost bar, 
and eyes fixed, not upon the path 
with its approaching figure, but upon 
the leafless tree-tops of the wood. 

For half a second Kit paused, a 
sensation almost of fear at his heart 
—how could she be here in the flesh ? 
Then, at a bound he had reached the 
gate; flesh or phantom, he must see 
her, must touch her hand once again. 

“ Bill!” 

He had put his hand on the hands 
on the gate. They were warm, living 
hands ; he held them fast and there 
was no effort made to draw them 
away. She did not start nor cry 
out; she did not move at all; she 
only looked up at him, silent yet with 
throbbing breast. So they stood, the 
gate between them, for the space of a 
full minute, and the world seemed to 
hold but them alone. 

From the main road there came the 
sound of horse’s feet, steady, slow- 
going, some farm-horse on its way to 
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the blacksmith’s in the village. The 
sound of hoofs recalled to Kit the last 
time he had heard it and recalled also 
the thought of the man who had 
ridden away from his house not an 
hour ago. He dropped the hands he 
held almost as if they burnt him. 

“ He cannot—shall not have you!” 
The words were hardly spoken ; they 
seemed wrung from him against his 
will. 


The discarded hands pulled a 
splinter off the gate. “ He,—he 
doesn’t want me”—their owner 
seemed much interested in the 
splinter. 

“Not want you? You—” 


The gate was between them no 
longer. 

A while later, the farm-horse, 
having been to the blacksmith’s, 
was led home by way of the lane ; 
the man who led him saw no one 
about the lonely spot ; there was no 
one by the swing-gate or on the foot- 
path going to the church, no one 
visible at all. In the shelter of the 
leafless wood, however, there were 
two who explained many things. 
There were many things which 
needed explanation they found,— 
the mystery of Bill’s freedom, for 
one, and Kit’s ignorance of it, for 
another. The first was easy to re- 
count; the second Bill found harder 
to explain. 

“T could not tell you,” she said at 
last ; “of course I could not tell you. 
Do you know the feeling, the con- 
sciousness, almost, that you can have 
and get whatever you make up your 
mind to have? That has been my 
feeling so long; but I was afraid to 
seek for this; I wanted it to be the 
free gift of God to me; I wanted it 
an unsought gift or not at all. Do 
you understand what I mean?” And 
in case he did not she went on to give 
another reason. “I have been getting 
so much lately,” she said, flashing a 
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shy smile at him ; “getting and will- 
ing and taking that I think I wanted 
someone to take me.” 

And it is to be presumed that Kit 
understood the art of taking her, for 
the next explanation did not follow 
immediately. When it did come it 
had reference to Bill’s unexpected 
appearance at the gate that after- 
noon. 

“There is no mystery about that,” 
Bill said. “I came to look at a 
house at Sales Green. We are 
thinking of moving in the spring or 
early summer and we are looking 
out for a house with a large garden 
somewhere in this part—the garden 
is for me, the house for Polly, the 
part for Theresa who wants to be 
near Bella. However, the Sales 
Green house is no good at all; we 
shall have to look out for another.” 

“Did you come from town to-day?” 

“Yes; Bella met me at Wrugglesby 
and drove me to look at the house 
and then home with her to lunch. 
Afterwards I started to walk to the 
rectory, having promised to go to tea 
with Mr. Dane; he is going to drive 
me to the station this evening.” 

“You do not seem to have chosen 
a very direct route to the rectory.” 

“No,” Bill was obliged to admit ; 
“but I thought I would like to go 
down the lane once more and,—and 
I did not know you were at home.” 

Kit showed the utmost satisfaction 
in having been at home on this occa- 
sion, and they passed on to the next 
explanation which was of a different 
nature and was given by Kit. It 
had to do with his prospects and the 
narrow means he had to offer; the 
thought of them made him remember, 
now it was too late, that he had but 
small right to ask her to share his 
lot. 

“Don’t you know?” Bill ex- 
claimed eagerly almost before she 
had heard him out. “ Haven’t you 
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heard? I have got money now,— 
oh, I am so glad! I thought per- 
haps Mr. Briant would have told 
you, but I suppose he thought you 
had worries enough of your own.” 

Perhaps this was the case; at all 
events, as Mr. Briant had not told 
the tale in full, Bill told it now, and 
with it the name of the unknown 
benefactor who had put an end 
to the Harborough suit. Possibly 
she did not tell it well, certainly 
Kit was astonished almost beyond 
comprehension. 

“You?” he said and he stood to 
look at her. “ You did it?” 

“Yes,” and she stood still too, 
twisting a dry twig she held. She 
snapped the brown thing nervously. 
“T’m sorry, Kit,” she said humbly. 
She knew that it is not always easy 
to receive a favour. “I’m sorry, 
but there did not seem anyone else 
to settle it, and it had to be done. 
I know it is hard to take things 
from a woman but,—do you mind so 
very much from me ?” 

Kit’s throat swelled painfully. 
After all, he was very much a boy 
still; but he took the favour and 
the giver of the favour ali in one. 

Later, as they went up the forest 
path together, he asked her what 
she would have done had he not met 
her at the gate that day. “It is all 
very well,” he said, “to say that you 
have saved Wood Hall for yourself as 
well as for me, but supposing I had 
not met you to-day, supposing I had 
never learned you were free?” 

“Then I should have gone to live 
in a house with a big garden and 
grown tons of cabbages.” 

Kit laughed. “But tell me,” he 
persisted, “would you have never let 
me know?” 


She shook her head. “I had made 
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up my mind to tell no one,” she said, 
“only Polly assured me that if ever 
I married I would have to tell my 
husband ; for one reason because he 
might find out if I did not, for 
another because it would be wrong 
to hide things from him. For the 
first reason I do not care, I would 
have risked that ; but for the second 
it is different. I am not afraid that 
you will misunderstand, and it seems 
a pity to begin with secrets.” 

“Yes ;”—Kit had possessed him- 
self of the small strong hand,—“a 
great pity since we are to have all 
things in common.” 

And so they passed through the 
silent wood where the shadows lay, 
brown and purple and deepest blue ; 
they followed the wet path still 
studded with the autumn’s funguses, 
crossed the deep hollows where last 
year’s leaves glowed in the even 
light, under the old trees, twisted 
pollards and stately beeches, and so 
on, up the hill. Once a startled jay 
flashed from the covert of a thorn- 
bush low down across their path ; 
once a rabbit looked out from among 
the beech-roots; nothing else moved, 
and in the stillness of a holy world 
they came to the gardens and to the 
house. 

Together they went by the western 
front to the great door still open as 
Kit had left it ; together they entered 
the wide, dim hall. Kit turned as he 
stood on the threshold and looked up 
at the old house. “Not yours nor 
mine,’’ he said, “ but ours, sweetheart.” 


But the diamond-buckles came to 
Kit Harborough’s wife after all, for 
they were given to her on her 
wedding-day by one who still called 
her “ Princess Puck, child of the 
Lord’s consolation.” 


Enp. 











THE CAPTURE OF HASSEIN. 


(Some Norges or a Cruise in Eastern WATERS.) 


Atuwart the course of the Out- 
ward Bound in the dim and distant 
East stands an outpost of the British 
Empire. Strong with the strength 
of a natural position it has been 
made yet stronger by the hand of 
man, who has called in all that 
modern science can achieve to make 
it an impregnable barrier to the foe. 
Here, as in the Island Valley of 
Avilion, 


There falls not rain nor hail nor any 
snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 


But here resemblance ceases, for the 
demon of heat has chosen this great 
fortress as his own especial domain. 
Sometimes in London we seem to 
think that we know what heat is 
when the thermometer turns into the 
eighties, and street and square, man- 
sion and office, park and garden, ay, 
even the river itself, seem to melt 
with fervid heat. And at these 
times it undoubtedly is hot, and one 
cannot wonder if the world grumbles. 
But it is a phase, it passes; there 
comes a thunderstorm and heavy 
rain, and we are all out and about 
congratulating one another on the 
freshness of the atmosphere after the 
great oppression. 

But what of the place of which I 
speak? Let us call it Paradise, as 
one name will do as well as another. 
Here heat is normal and coolness 
never. It is true that winter is not 
so hot as summer, but it is a deal 
hotter than one could wish for, and 


the mischief is that you know that 
it is certain to be hotter, and you 
feel at the same time a maddened 
impatience with the knowledge. Out 
of the smooth oily sea Paradise 
flings its giant bulk a sheer three 
thousand feet towards the burning 
sky. No tender green veils its rugged 
slopes; no snowy cap delights the 
eye with a suggestion of coolness. 
Stark and bare the black volcanic 
mass receives the heat of the tropic 
sun all day, and all night it gives 
forth what it has absorbed. On one 
side is a bay, on the other the open 
sea, and on a third burning desert- 
sand,—everywhere sand and black 
jagged volcanic rock, an aching, 
glaring desolation. Such is Paradise. 

And of the inhabitants thereof ? 
An outpost really of the Indian Em- 
pire, it is governed from India. There 
is a Governor, there are the political 
or Civil Service men, the Army, the 
Navy, and the natives. Let us take 
them in rotation. The Governor 
comes first, an Indian Brigadier, up- 
right, slightly grizzled, with the hair 
a little worn at the temples from 
much use of the solar topee; cour- 
teous, debonnair, a perfect host, a 
type of how India turns out a soldier 
and an English gentleman. Then 
comes the Civilian, silent, strenuous, 
self-denying. These men know re- 
sponsibility, of which they have much, 
power, of which they have little, and 
work of which they have a super- 
abundance. Also they know fever 
occasionally, and prickly heat always, 
and maddening, torturing boils, the 
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outcome of the climate. I, who write, 
have known all these three and it 
has not diminished my admiration of 
the Civilian and the way he works 
through them all. Enter his office ; 
it is ten in the morning ; outside the 
rocks quiver and glow in the shade- 
less glare and the sand burns one’s 
white shoes. There, in what shade 
they can get, proof against sun and 
heat, loll native orderlies and mes- 
sengers, barefooted and in quaint uni- 
forms. Inside the darkened room 
the thermometer marks 98°, and the 
heavy leathern punkah paddles the 
lifeless air. At his desk sits the 
Civilian and on his left stands the 
Babu or Parsee clerk with papers, and 
papers, and ever more papers. The 
Civilian’s hair is turning grey, but 
more from toil than age. All day 
this cog in the great wheel of 
administration is grinding the mill 
of government, and when, tired-eyed 
and sweating, he enters the club at 
six in the evening he counts himself 
a fortunate man if he is not going to 
be at his desk again after dinner until 
midnight. 

Then the Soldier ; infantry, British 
or Native, gunner, sapper, depart- 
mental man, all have their work to 
do, and do it. Undefeated as ever, 
the officers play polo on most indif- 
ferent ponies, rackets in a court which 
is more like the hottest room of a 
Turkish bath than anything else, 
and shoot clay pigeons on the beach. 
Sometimes they go on leave to the 
mainland and shoot many lions. I 
know one subaltern who shot eighteen 
in a fortnight,—but that was a record. 
I also know one into whose tent at 
night came a wandering lion. The 
beast made a grab in the dark, 
grabbed the pillow from under the 
young man’s head and then retired 
to eat it. The subaltern did not 
grudge his pillow; he said that it 
must have been such a jolly sell for 
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the lion! Also I know a colonel,— 
only the lion caught him and bit him 
clean through the middle of his right 
hand—that was all. Old shikarries 
at Paradise laughed grimly and told 
him that it was damned lucky it 
wasn’t a Bengal tiger, as he would 
not have been content with a hand 
only. These may sound like travellers’ 
tales, but I can only say that they 
are all literally true. Somehow one 
never meets the fashionable regiments 
at Paradise; His Majesty’s Guards 
do not affect it, nor do any of those 
others which we could all name, an 
we had a mind to. But Infantry of 
the Line, Gunners, and Sappers have 
to put in a spell there, and so to 
those whose friends are not in high 
places falls the lot of guarding this 
priceless possession. The life of the 
British private cannot be of much 
value to its owner at Paradise. 
Parades and bathing, a_ certain 
amount of languid cricket, and as 
much cool drink as his limited re- 
sources admit of, must make up the 
sum total, varied by those periodical 
visits to hospital in which all the 
inhabitants share. 

The natives, who all appear so 
much alike to the eye of the casual 
steamship passenger are in reality of 
many and varied races,—Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, from 
all the knowable and unknowable parts 
of the adjacent continent they come, 
a strange, many-coloured crowd ex- 
hibiting an extraordinary diversity of 
savage and semi-civilised life. But 
the native proper of Paradise is a 
fine fellow, copper-coloured, erect, and 
muscular, he has the swing of the 
free man in his gait, the look of the 
free man in his eye. Many Eastern 
native races take a beating from a 
white man as a matter of course; but 
the white man who raises a hand 
against a native of Paradise does so 
at the risk of a broken head. 
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Of the ladies who have been con- 
demned by Fate and their husbands’ 
fortunes to live at Paradise it is diffi- 
cult to speak without a lump in one’s 
throat. ‘That men of our race should 
endure such things is inevitable; but 
to see delicately nurtured women 
suffering that awful climate is a 
thing to weep over. Brave, stead- 
fast, and uncomplaining, they face it 
and, uncheered by the presence of 
their children, they live from day to 
day an example of the heroism which 
suffers and. endures. 

I have left the Navy until the last 
as although it forms an integral por- 
tion of the life at Paradise, still the 
units which compose it are only visi- 
tants to her shores. A stay of some 
months, and ther a joyful farewell 
and the ship is off to new scenes and 
better climates. Some years ago a 
great European Republic entered into 
war with an Eastern Potentate, and 
this war necessitated the readjustment 
of the hairspring balance of Naval 
Power. In the course of this read- 
justment the ship which I then com- 
manded was ordered from a more 
desirable,—a very much more desirable 
—station to Paradise. Long and loud 
were the repinings in the officors’ 
mess, and lurid were the adjectives 
on the lower deck. However, in the 
Navy “we growls and goes” as Jack 
says, and one fine morning, about two 
hours after sunrise, we found ourselves 
steaming into the bay at Paradise. 
The signalman, who has had his glass 
glued to his eye for the last ten 
minutes, skips up the bridge-ladder 
and salutes the First Lieutenant. 

“ Sea Serpent at anchor, sir, flying 
‘the demand.’” 

“ Hoist our number,” says that 
officer, and three round balls wriggle 
quickly up to the mainmast head ; ar- 
riving there they break and three flags, 
announcing our name to our senior 
officer, flutter out on the light breeze. 
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“Signal to anchor as convenient, 
sir,” reports the signalman, and 
shortly after the best bower takes 
the water with a mighty splash. The 
Captain’s galley comes alongside and 
a few minutes after I am shaking 
hands with my brother Captain of the 
Sea Serpent on his quarter-deck. 

“ Well, thank God you’ve come, and 
I'll be out of this the first thing to- 
morrow morning,” says that worthy. 
“But come down below and I'll tell 
you all that you're likely to have to 
do here.” 

A steward appears with a tray. 
“Say when,—got enough ice? Now 
sit down in that long chair and light 
a cigar, and I'll tell you all about it. 
Ever heard of Oolad Boaziz?” 

“No,” said I; “is it a new 
American drink ?” 

My host grinned. “It’s something 
a dashed site hotter than that; it’s 
a coast tribe in these parts who 
don’t seem to appreciate the bless- 
ings of diplomatic intercourse with 
the British Raj.” 

“What have they been up to?” 
I interjected. 

“Well, you see it’s like this; they 
are the proud possessors of a chieftain 
called Hassein, and I must say that 
for a native of the boundless and 
burning desert, who never wore a 
pair of trousers in his life or slept 
under a roof, he displays an abnormal 
and very creditable amount of cun- 
ning. The Oolad Boaziz live along 
the coast here about a hundred and 
fifty miles to the eastward, — you 
know how straight the coast runs 
hereabouts ?” 

I signified assent. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ just where 
these gentry have their headquarters 
a bluff of sand runs out at right 
angles to the coast and juts into the 
sea, and at the base of this bluff 
stands a fort which is owned by 
Hassein, the chief of the tribe. What 
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the fort is composed of I don’t know, 
but from Hassein’s swagger, which I 
am just going to tell you about, we 
think that he has at all events good 
rifles and could stand a long time 
against infantry. You know that on 
the mainland the Great Republic has 
acquired several posts on the littoral 
and hold as much of the hinterland 
as the native nigger will let them ; 
and you are also aware of the in- 
convenient manner in which they 
stravague about hoisting their flag 
in all sorts of inconvenient places. 
It occurred to the Powers that Mr. 
Hassein’s fort might prove a very 
convenient place for one of these 
hoistings; accordingly we entered 
into a convention with Hassein to 
the effect that we would pay him 
thirty rupees a month, and that in 
return he should on the approach of 
any vessel near his fort hoist a Union 
Jack with which he was provided 
for the purpose. A rumour somehow 
got about that Hassein had gone over 
to the mainland, and was intriguing 
with the agents of the Great Republic. 
Accordingly a ship was sent to the 
fort to find out if Hassein was there, 
and if there, what he was doing. It 
appears that it was right enough 
about Hassein’s intriguing with the 
foreigners, but the agents of the 
Great Republic are a bit more wide- 
awake than Mr. Hassein had _ bar- 
gained for, for they knew all about 
his convention with us, and kicked 
him out contemptuously. Accord- 
ingly Hassein returned home in a 
very evil frame of mind. You see, 
he thought that, if one party was fool 
enough to give him thirty rupees a 
month to hoist a flag, perhaps he 
might find the other party equally 
idiotic, and naturally he had a com- 
plete disregard for the colour of the 
flag he hoisted. So when the vessel 
arrived at the fort to make investiga- 
tions, not only did Hassan refuse to 


hoist the flag, but he roundly declared 
that, if they did not clear out, he 
would fire upon them. The ship, not 
being a man-of-war, naturally retired 
discomfited, and now the Governor 
has decided to bring Hassein to his 
senses, and has asked for the co- 
operation of the Navy for that pur- 
pose. There, that’s the whole yarn 
and a precious long one it is, but I 
could not pitch it any shorter.” 

Very early next morning the Sea 
Serpent departed, and we were left 
the only representative of the Navy 
at Paradise. Then ensued councils 
of war as to how to catch the wily 
Hassein, the great thing being not 
to scare the bird beforehand, as if he 
made tracks for the interior we should 
never see him again. Accordingly 
we arranged that a party of soldiers 
should be embarked and, steaming 
along the coast in the dark, should 
effect a landing on the peninsula and 
surround the fort before daybreak. 
Our part was to arrive off the fort at 
early dawn, and hold ourselves ready 
for contingencies. With us came the 
Political Officer who was, of course, 
really in charge of the whole expedi- 
tion. So arranged, so done,—and 
when we arrived we found a close 
cordon of Native Infantry soldiers 
squatting round on the sand encircling 
the fort, and a group of bewildered 
Oolad Boaziz chattering in their midst. 
Having anchored as near to the shore 
as the water permitted, which was 
quite close in, the Navigating Lieu- 
tenant and I, who had been up all 
night, dropped down the bridge-ladder 
in search of baths and breakfast. 
These important matters disposed of, 
I was requested by the Political Officer 
to accompany him on shore. 

“What do you want me for?” I 
said. “It’s your show now, and I’m 
only here to knock the fort down in 
case you consider it necessary.” 

However, seeing that he was bent 
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upon my coming, I gave in and having 
manned and armed a cutter we pulled 
to the shore. 

“T see that the durbar has begun,” 
said the Political. 

“ The what?” said I. 

“The durbar,” he replied. 

Oh, for one more shattered illusion ! 
I had always pictured a durbar as 
something connected with palm trees, 
elephants, golden howdahs, gorgeous 
turbans, the light of the harem, &c., 
The reality now in view, consisted 
of a Captain of Native Infantry, an 
interpreter, and a sub-chief of the 
Oolad Boaziz sitting on biscuit-boxes 
on the verge of a howling desert and 
surrounded by naked savages. The 
Political and I landed and joined the 
durbar, but before assuming my seat 
on my allotted biscuit-box, I called 
the crew out of the boat and told 
the coxswain to station his men all 
round me and the other officers. I 
had known a brother-officer stabbed 
to death in the back by savages on 
the coast of Madagascar some years 
before, and thought it well to take 
precautions, especially in view of our 
mission. And so began the durbar. 
The sub-chief, Mahomed, a rather 
handsome, middle-aged man and look- 
ing much less of a savage than the 
rest of his tribe, began the proceedings 
with the rather superfluous cbserva- 
tion that it was a fine day. As the 
thermometer would probably have 
burst like a shell had it been exposed 
to the sun that we were sitting in, 
no one gainsaid the proposition. He 
next observed that he was glad to 
see us and expended a good deal of 
Eastern hyperbole in statements which 
were so obviously untrue as to need 
no comment. The Political cleared 
his throat and twisted his moustache. 

“ Interpreter.” 

“ Sahib ? ” 

“Tell that man that we have come 
here to find Hassein.” 


“Yes, Sahib.” 

Here ensued a prolonged colloquy 
between the chief and the interpreter. 

“Well,” said the Political im- 
patiently “ what does he say?” 

“He say,” slowly repeated the 
interpreter in an exasperating drawl, 
“he say his name Mahomed and he 
uncle to Hassein.” 

To the unprejudiced listener Maho- 
med seemed to have taken a con- 
siderable time to make this simple 
statement. 

“You tell him,” roared the now 
justly incensed Political, “that I 
don’t want to know anything about 
Hassein’s relations. I want to know 
where he is.” 

Once more the interpreter returned 
to the charge, and much conversation 
ensued, 

“Well, what does he say now?” 

“He say,” replied the interpreter 
in his maddening drawl, “that one 
time ship come here, belong to Great 
Republic. Captain he come on shore 
give him one big bag of dollars and 
gold ring, and he say that Great 
Republic Captain he very like the 
Captain Sahib over there,” pointing 
to me. 

To detail the futilities that ensued 
would be to weary the reader to 
no purpose. To all questions as to 
Hassein’s whereabouts Mahomed re- 
plied that Hassein was a brave man, 
that he loved the English very much, 
that he had gone on a journey, that 
he had enjoyed his dinner, that he 
slept sometimes in the heat of the 
day, &c., &c., all this filtering slowly 
through the interpreter. The sand 
danced and quivered in the awful 
heat, the glare from the sea was as 
blue fire, and I noticed the brown 
hands of my armed boat’s crew slip- 
ping up and down their rifle-bands 
as the metal became too hot to 
handle. But I now became aware 
that heat and exasperation were 
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putting a keener edge on the Politi- 
cal’s temper. With studied slowness 
he said to the interpreter: “Tell 
that doubly distilled monkey-faced 
abomination that if I don’t know at 
once where Hassein is that there will 
be trouble.” 

Whether friend Mahomed thought 
that the game was up at last, I do 
not know, but the answer came crisp 
and short. “ He say Hassein in the 
fort.” 

“Then send a man at once and tell 
him to come here.” 

Then there was more talk, the pur- 
port of which appeared to be that 
Hassein was a reckless daredevil, that 
he had twenty men armed with rifles 
with him in the fort all sworn to do 
or die, and so brave and so determined 
was he that none of the Oolad Boaziz 
dared to approach and order him to 
come out. We seemed to be at an 
impasse, but at last one man detached 
himself from his fellows and spoke. 
He explained that MHassein was 
terrible in his wrath, so terrible that 
he, the speaker, felt his heart flutter- 
ing like a little bird; this he illus- 
trated in pantomime, but that he, 
he also was a brave man, and besides 
he was a man of intelligence and he 
knew that what the Captain Sahib 
said must be obeyed; consequently 
he would take upon himself the des- 
perate venture of summoning Hassein 
to surrender. 

In the light of subsequent events, 
what followed might be classed as 
comedy of a very high order. Ad- 
vancing gingerly over the sand until 
he had detached himself some twenty 
yards from the waiting group our 
heart-fluttering friend stopped. Then 
he looked round with high resolve 
and daring purpose in his steadfast 
eye. A sort of sigh went up from 
the Oolad Boaziz as of admiration for 
the temerity of their countryman. 
The messenger surveyed us long and 
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gravely, then turning once more in 
the direction of the fort he advanced 
a few paces, took a deep breath and 
then leaning on his long Arab gun 
he called, “Hassein, a-a-a-h, a-a-h 
Hassein,” with a dying cadence on 
the last syllable. Twice the cry 
palpitated through the scorching at- 
mosphere and the silence. No sound 
came from the fort and in the tense, 
burning hush that followed the call 
the imagination pictured Hassein 
and the dauntless twenty lying finger 
on trigger, well concealed, and deter- 
mined to die at their posts. The 
interpreter stirred uneasily and mut- 
tered “ Hassein, he very brave and 
terrible.” Once again pealed out 
“ Hassein a-a-a-h, a-a-a-h Hassein,” 
and in the silence that ensued you 
could have heard a pin drop. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said my 
coxswain, “ but one of the men says 
that he seen an old chap with a white 
beard looking out of one of them there 
loopholes in the fort.” 

“Then I’m afraid the old gentle- 
man is in for an uncomfortable time 
presently,” I answered. 

“ Would you allow me to storm the 
fort, sir?” said the Captain of Native 
Infantry turning to the Political, his 
eyes dancing at the prospect. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “ but if they 
have got twenty riflemen in that fort, 
you'd lose half your men before you 
got them out, and one common shell 
from the ship will settle their hash 
for good and all.” 

“The boat’s crew, sir,” said my 
paymaster, who had come ashore to 
see the fun, “say that if you'll let 
them do it, they'll put down their 
rifles and pull Hassein out with their 
hands.” 

“ Tell the boat’s crew to shut their 
silly mouths and when I want advice 
from them I’ll ask for it,” I answered. 
“T think,” I went on to the Political, 
“that, if you will allow me, I will 
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now take a hand in the game; we 
can’t sit on the beach all day, and if 
Hassein won’t come out, he must be 
made to. Interpreter,” I said, with 
just that ring of the quarter-deck in 
my voice that causes the disciplined 
man to skip, “tell Mahomed that I 
go back now to my ship; when I get 
there I hoist a red flag at the main 
and ten minutes after that, if Hassein 
and his following are not out of the 
fort, may the Lord have mercy on 
them, for I won’t. Explain carefully 
that I shall fire at the fort and in 
a very few moments there won’t be 
one stone left upon another. I have 
spoken. Boat’s crew, in your boat. 
Will you kindly clear all these people 
out of danger of an exploding shell?” 
I asked of the Infantry Captain. 

A few minutes later I stepped on 
the quarter-deck. “Sound general 
quarters and pass up filled common 
shell and percussion fuses,” was the 
order I gave to the First Lieutenant. 
I just caught the look of beatitude in 
the Gunner's eye as he dived to his 
magazines at the sound of the bugle. 
But it was written that no desperate 
action was to be fought with Hassein. 
Ere the last note of the bugle had 
died away a signal came from the 
shore, “ We have got the man.” 

“ Very remarkable,” I muttered, as 
stepping once more into my boat I 
was pulled ashore to the scene of the 
durbar. 

“Where the devil was the fellow?” 
I asked the Political. 

The latter who possessed a sense 
of humour was shaking with laughter. 
“You see that tent,” he answered, 
pointing to a miserable erection where 
a few goat-skins were stretched upon 
some sticks. 

** Yes,” said I. 

“Well, Hassein was in there all 
the time we have been sitting and 
blethering here on the beach.” 

The humour of the situation now 
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struck me. The tent, if such you can 
call it, was within five yards of where 
we had been sitting, and in it had 
been crouching all the time, the 
brave, the sanguinary, the implacable 
Hassein! Long and loud was the 
laughter at the conclusion of our 
desperate enterprise, and our hilarity 
was not diminished when on explor- 
ing the fort “the old chap with the 
long beard ” who had been spotted by 
the lynx-eyed Blue-jacket turned out 
to be a venerable billy-goat who 
was the sole occupant of that ma- 
jestic structure. Hassein, a miser- 
able, under-sized little wretch of 
eighteen years of age was marched 
on board the steamer a prisoner ; the 
troops re-embarked, and the expedi- 
tion was over. The Political wiped 
his eyes. 

“T’ve seen many a fine bit of act- 
ing both on and off the stage, old 
chap,” said he, “ but for the gifts of 
imagination and realistic insight I 
never saw the equal of Mahomed ; 
and as for our heart-fluttering friend, 
there’s not a comedy actor in London 
fit to black his shoes, if he had any.” 

Six weeks’ imprisonment in a stone 
block-house at Paradise nearly made 
an end of Hassein ; after which a pater- 
nal Government administered a lecture 
on the folly of intrigue, a lesson on 
the colours of national flags, and a 
warning that he wouldn’t be let off 
quite so easily next time. Hassein 
departed to rule once more over the 
country of the Oolad Boaziz and to 
meditate upon the incomprehensible 
behaviour of European Governments. 
And the Expedition (with a large E) 
came back to Paradise and _ the 
Governor asked us to dinner and 
laughed till he cried. The club 
chaffed us unmercifully, and I wrote 
an official despatch, and such is the 
injustice of man I was not promoted 
on the spot. But on board-ship we 
had one consolation. 
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no fog comes rolling up out of the 
deep to turn your polished steel and 
brass and copper all the colours of 
the rainbow. No rain mars the ar- 
tistic effort of the Blue-jackets’ paint- 
brush, and so at the end of a few 
days and a little hard work, we were 
able to look at our ship with a certain 
amount of satisfaction. In the Navy 
come first discipline, then smartness, 
and then the beauty and cleanliness 
of the ship; and where discipline is 
strung exactly at the right pitch, 
where smartness in every drill and 


exercise is a rushing, tearing, be- 
wildering wonder to the uninitiated, 
there you will find the most loving 
care expended on every detail which 
will add to the appearance of the 
vessel. And so when the First 
Lieutenant modestly says, “I think 
you'll find her all right next time 
you go round, sir,” you, knowing 
your man and knowing your crew, 
know also that you will see the 
most perfect thing in an imperfect 
world,—a well ordered British man- 
of-war. 











































THERE are certain Scottish coun- 
ties concerning which the irreverent 
Southron is apt to make almost a 
parade of his ignorance,—Clackman- 
nan and Kirkcudbright for iastance. 
Now [I have a notion that little Rad- 
nor, despite. its comparative propin- 
quity, enjoys, though to a modified 
extent, something of the same dis- 
tinction, or rather lack of it. Such 
oblivion is at any rate undeserved, 
for a more delightful county, taken as 
a whole, does not exist short of what 
one may describe as the really moun- 
tain districts of these islands. By 
those curious in statistics, moreover, 
Radnorshire should be accounted a 
treasure. For, though in area equal 
to Bedfordshire or Surrey, her whole 
population is very much less than that 
of the former’s county town, or in 
other words a trifle of some twenty 
thousand souls. This would suggest 
almost more than the loneliness of 
Mayo or some Hebridean island ; but 
as a matter of fact the mid Welsh 
shire appears to the casual traveller 
as populous and civilised as Devon- 
shire, to which notable county indeed 
it bears no little resemblance. 

These dry figures have, however, 
some human interest as illustrating 
the influence of towns and villages 
on census returns. Radnorshire has 
practically none of the first, and 
scarcely her full share of the second. 
There is a common notion that medi- 
eval England, with its population 
of two or three millions, must have 
presented almost everywhere a wild 
and unpeopled look. Modern Rad- 
norshire in this particular of souls to 
the square mile might fairly represent 
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an average slice of Chaucer’s England, 
and it is instructive te note what a 
show of life, both animal and human, 
so minute a population, when wholly 
engaged on agriculture, makes upon 
so reasonably large an area. 

There is an ancient bit of doggrel, 
familiar enough on the Welsh border 
and somewhat compromising to the 
former dignity of the little county, 
which runs thuswise. 


Radnorsheer, poor Radnorsheer, 

Never a park and never a deer, 

Never a squire of five hundred a year, 
But Richard Fowler of Abbey-cwm-hir. 


I should hasten to remark that this 
uncivil reflection on the ancient armi- 
gers of Radnorshire is sometimes at- 
tributed to a Cromwellian rhymester, 
—no less a person indeed than the 
Protector’s agent, whom he sent down 
to see what fines could be extorted 
from the already impoverished and 
always malignant Welsh gentry.! 
There are plenty of parks nowadays 
in Radnorshire, though not many per- 
haps that aspire to the dignity of 
antlered herds, and many snug coun- 
try seats, and a general air of home- 
liness which, in spite of the great 
wedges of moorland thrust through 
the land, seems curiously to belie its 
eccentric spareness of people. 

Offa’s dyke runs through the eas- 
tern edge of the county, and there 
is always a fine flavour of romance 
about its neighbourhood, whether in 
the north towards the Dee estuary, 


'I think, however, that the Fowlers, 
wealthy traders, did not come in till 
James the Second. 
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or further south where it wanders 
over hill and dale towards the Severn 
Sea. The Scottish border has hither- 
to almost monopolised that class of 
literature which deals in popular 
fashion with border conflict. The 
hundred and fifty or so ruined castles 
of the Welsh Marches may some day 
perhaps be galvanised into life and 
made to tell their stirring tale of 
racial strife to a public outside the 
societies of antiquaries. The castles 
of North Wales are magnificent, 
but they are comparatively few in 
number, and the great masterpieces 
among them were built by the first 
Edward to signalise and secure his 
conquest. Those of South Wales, on 
the other hand, were themselves the 
engines of its gradual subduction, are 
far more numerous, and have seen 
for the most part much wilder work. 
But the intelligent travelling public 
does not patronise South Wales, 
greatly to its own loss. When it 
does, there will surely be some curi- 
osity concerning these eloquent and 
splendid piles, these “wrecks of for- 
gotten wars,” and the stirring tale of 
the slow conquest by the Norman 
barons of Central and South Wales 
may dawn in men’s minds as astrangely 
overlooked chapter of British history. 

Now on the precise line that 
separates Radnor from Hereford 
there are the scant remains of a 
Norman fortress. Architecturally it 
is nothing, a mere block or two of 
rent and rugged masonry, softened 
here and there by thick festvons of 
ivy. Everything else has gone long 
ago to mend roads or build cow-sheds. 
It is the site that holds our fancy 
with its commanding outlook and its 
geographical appropriateness. How 
it would have rejoiced the heart of 
Scott, whom one need hardly remind 
the reader fell at once under the spell 
of the Marcher Castle in his only visit 
to Wales. 
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For lo! the martial vision fails, 

The glimmering spears are seen no 
more ; 

The shouts of war die on the gales, 

Or sink in Severn’s lonely roar. 


Whatever the shortcomings of THE 
Berroruep, it has an undying in- 
terest if only on this account. But 
there was here none of the splendour 
of Powis Castle, which would seem to 
have been in Scott’s mind when he 
wrote his Welsh romance. No throngs 
of gaily dressed, pleasure - seeking 
knights and dames, either Welsh or 
English, crossed the drawbridge of 
this fierce old stronghold among the 
clouds. It was given up wholly to 
the grim business of war. Set on the 
crown of a great prehistoric tumulus, 
which itself fills the head of a narrow 
glen, and some thousand feet or more 
above the sea, this ghost of a fortress, 
which once breathed defiance to the 
west and secured protection for the 
east, affords a rare perch on a warm 
spring day for the dreamer of dreams. 
Idle and purposeless no doubt they 
will be, but at least as profitable as 
attempts to catch trout in the Arrow, 
trickling down yonder with thin 
streams and glinting in the glare 
of a midday sun and an azure sky. 
The ruin itself is in Herefordshire, 
but a noisy rivulet in the dingle 
below, over which you could pitch a 
stone, marks the line between Eng- 
land and Wales. To the right and 
left lofty ridges, chequered in some 
places to their summits with en- 
closures, in others baring their heads 
shaggy with gorse and heather to the 
wind, push out like huge buttresses 
into the glowing rosy-tinted low 
grounds of Hereford. Between them 
joyous streams, born somewhere away 
in the wilds of Radnor, go hurrying 
down to meet the Wye. Behind us the 
ground rises quickly and steeply to a 
cold borderland, from whose brow you 
may overlook no insignificant portion 
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of South Wales. Yonder, for instance, 
within a dozen miles, is the long dark 
rolling ridge of the Black Mountains 
of Brecon. In the deep hollow on 
the hither side of them, the Wye 
is urging its restless streams, now 
swishing under red banks, now 
clamorous over wide shingly shallows. 
Hay is down there, and no great way 
from us, though tucked out of sight 
by its commanding hills; an old and 
straggling Welsh townlet, with its 
great castle still dominating the 
narrow tortuous streets in “ English ” 
and “ Welsh,” scene of a hundred 
bloody struggles, the Berwick of the 
Southern Marches. Close by too, on 
the river bank, are the fragments of 
Clifford Castle, whence came “that 
rose of the world, that rare and 
peerless piece,” Fair Rosomond. 
Westward on the verge of sight rise 
the pointed summits of the Brecon 
beacons, whose somewhat inadequate 
English name makes one prone to 
overlook their rank, and to forget 
that it is on a par with that of 
Helvellyn and Cader Idris. Below 
us spread the fruitful fields and 
pleasant woodlands of nearer Radnor, 
bounded from north to south by the 
green walls and the rolling heath-clad 
summits of the forest of that name. 
Up here on this dividing ridge one 
seems to be on the very roof of the 
world,—curlews and plover, rending 
the air with their wild and melan- 
choly cries, its only tenants. Modern 
progress, however, or to speak more 
correctly, the progress which the condi- 
tions of thirty years ago encouraged, is 
with us even thus high. The heather 
has been banished, and thin pale- 
complexioned grasses make a doubtful 
fight against wandering gorse-brakes 
and encroaching rush-beds. Bank 
fences, laboriously made in days when 
the landowner’s and the farmer’s hopes 
ran high, now show sad _ breaches 
beaten out by the feet of hungry and 








agile stock. Loose rusty wires hum 
in the wind upon their tops, where 
last year’s beech-leaves still rustle on 
the struggling wind-beaten plantings. 
There is an air of despondency and 
regret, a look of failure and mis- 
directed energy about this half-tamed 
moorland. The very larches that have 
survived the tempest look in their woe- 
begone nakedness as if they were tired 
of a life that had no respite from 
every blast that blew. 

But to drop down again to the ruin 
on the English slope of the ridge: 
there is no object in dwelling either 
on the traces of its moat and outer 
works, of its crumbled towers and 
curtains, nor yet on its owners, of 
which there is a long and distin- 
guished list. It will do, however, as 
well as any, and better than most 
places to gossip for a page or two on 
the strange conditions that once ob- 
tained in all this country lying to 
the south and west of us. The brook 
that sings in the dingle beneath is 
after all but a modern boundary fixed 
by the surveyors of Henry the Eighth 
when he turned that chaotic region 
known as the Marches of Wales into 
royal counties and closed its long 
story of tyranny and disorder. 

No excuse is needed, I am sure, for 
reminding a great many readers that 
the Marches of Wales, though originally 
what the name implied, soon ceased to 
mean the border of the two countries, 
but all that part rather of Wales 
which was conquered by Norman 
adventurers or Norman kings from 
the native princes. Henry the Eighth 
is a luminous character. Every one 
is familiar with his matrimonial 
irregularities, while his ecclesiastical 
policy is a bone of contention to 
thousands who read very little history 
bearing on other subjects. Even his 
caperings on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold linger in the mind as a sort of 
legacy of the nursery period. But 


























who remembers that this bluff Blue- 
beard actually brought about the 
genuine union of England and Wales 
to the enormous benefit and great 
satisfaction of both countries? Pro- 
bably only a Tudor could have done 
it, so powerful were the private 
interests in the old order. For it 
was he who extinguished two or 
three score independent potentates, 
and who changed Wales from a 
turbulent ill-governed appanage into 
an integral and peaceful part of 
England. It was Henry, too, who 
in the course of this really great 
achievement, created the modern 
counties of Montgomery, Denbigh, 
Radnor, Monmouth, Brecon, Glamor- 
gan, and Pembroke, and brought 
them into line with those created two 
hundred and fifty years earlier by 
Edward the First. 

Some special claim, moreover, 
dating from another period, has this 
very ground we are standing on. 
For in the only approach to anything 
like a real conquest of Wales by the 
Saxons, namely that of Harold, it 
was retained by that distinguished 
soldier and attached to the earldom 
of Hereford. He also planted an 
industrial colony of Saxons on the 
Radnor side of Offa’s dyke; the only 
instance, I believe, with one doubtful 
exception, of such a proceeding prior 
to the Norman Conquest, which tem- 
porarily obliterated all trace of the 
Saxon in Wales and changed him 
from an object of dread or rivalry to 
one of something like contempt. 

No ordinary mortal could be ex- 
pected to burden his mind with the 
struggle of Celt and Saxon on the 
Welsh border. It was continuous 
and fierce, and after four centuries 
left off very much where it began. 
The pressure was perhaps just begin- 
ning to bear somewhat hardly upon 
the Welsh, when the collapse of the 
Saxon power brought such profound 
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relief that their three kingdoms fell 
to fighting one another with a gaiety 
stimulated by the extinction of the 
common foe. 

But if this period may fairly be 
left to the specialist, the attitude of 
the Norman towards Wales, when he 
had finished with England, does really 
seem to me to be something more 
than an obscure backwater of British 
history. Wales was not barbarous 
like the Highlands of Scotland, or 
semi-barbarous like Ireland. It was 
an old civilisation, as things then went 
in Western Europe, and numerically 
a more important slice of Britain 
than now. Moreover its people were 
passionately warlike. Its conquest 
hardly seems to have been part of 
William’s scheme. When he found 
himself confronted by another race, 
speaking a strange tongue and fighting 
under conditions of which he had no 
experience, he would almost appear to 
have given the business up. He is 
always said to have referred to the 
Welsh on his deathbed as “a people 
with whom I have held perilous con- 
flicts.” It was reserved for Rufus to 
commence operations some twenty to 
thirty years later, and this he did, after 
some personal failure, by proxy and 
in somewhat unheroic fashion. In 
brief, he gave a licence to those of his 
needier or more adventurous barons 
to carve out for themselves such terri- 
tories as they could win and hold by 
the sword from either of the three 
kingdoms of Wales. Bernard de New- 
march was one of the first of these 
noble adventurers, and after much 
bloodshed managed to possess himself 
of Brycheiniog, a fief of South Wales 
now roughly represented by the 
county of Brecon. Newmarch par- 
celled it out among his followers, and 
castles rose upon its hill-tops and 
beside its fords. Having married, as 
many of his type did, a Welsh lady of 
royal lineage, he reserved for his own 
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enjoyment the very tract we are now 
standing on, and probably built the 
castle. 

But Glamorgan was the most 
notable of these annexations, since it 
was not a case of mere unprovoked 
aggression, but to a certain extent 
invited by the Welsh themselves. For 
in the year 1090 or thereabouts, the 
sub-prince of Glamorgan (or Morganwg 
as it was then called) had a disagree- 
ment with his suzerain Rhys ap 
Tudor, ruler of South Wales. Passing 
over details which are complex and 
disputed, the Normans were sum- 
moned in a weak moment by the 
intractable princeling to his assist- 
ance, and arrived by sea in the shape 
of thirteen knights with a strong force 
at their back. The leader of the 
expedition was a certain Fitzhamon, 
who, with his friends, was to be paid 
for his services in cash or its equiva- 
lent. Their assistance was effectual, 
so far as the original quarrel was 
concerned ; but the richness of the 
country proved altogether too great 
a temptation for their predatory in- 
stincts, and the drama of Vortigern 
and his Saxon allies was reacted in 
the vale of Glamorgan. ‘Aided some- 
what by local faction Fitzhamon and 
his twelve knights now turned on 
their Welsh allies, and succeeded in 
wresting from them the better part 
of their territory. Fitzhamon then, 
under conditions of knight fealty and 
service, divided the province among 
his followers, who proceeded forthwith 
to erect one or more strong castles 
upon their several domains. Their 
chief himself held from the King, 
became Earl of Gloucester, and from 
his strong castle at Cardiff ruled his 
new territory, not as his contem- 
poraries ruled their English earldoms, 
by proscribed laws, but as a monarch, 
independent and absolute. Monthly 
courts were held at Cardiff, where 
appeals were heard against his subor- 





dinate barons who exercised jurisdic- 
tion each in his own lordship. This 
sounds simple in the narration, but it 
proceeded amid the almost continuous 
clash of arms, and the lordships were 
only maintained by the power of 
impregnable castles and bands of 
armed mercenaries. In the end com- 
parative peace was only obtained by 
granting the Welsh tenantry their 
own laws and their own law-courts. 
Some of the native nobles too held 
sub-fiefs from Marcher over-lords ; and 
in later generations several of them 
became through marriage or otherwise 
Lords-Marchers themselves, returning 
as it were through Norman channels 
to their old positions, though holding 
them of the King of England instead 
of their own prince. 

A pretty tale is told of one of these 
same Fitzhamon knights, Paine Tur- 
berville, whose descendants to this 
day keep the ancient name alive in 
Glamorganshire. Turberville seems 
to have been left out in the partition, 
and with much justice made complaint 
of his treatment to Fitzhamon. The 
latter replied curtly, “‘ Here are arms 
and men; go, take what you can.” 
Turberville then selected for his opera- 
tions the lordship of Coity, the ruins 
of whose castle still survive near 
Bridgend. It belonged to a Welsh- 
man, Morgan ap Meurig, who being 
summoned to surrender came out of 
the gates to every one’s surprise lead- 
ing his daughter by his left hand and 
grasping his sword with his right. 
Then passing through the army he 
came to Tarberville and informed him 
that if, like an honest man, he would 
take his daughter in marriage, he 
should inherit his castle and manor ; 
but otherwise, rather than spill the 
blood of so many men, they two 
would decide the ownership by single 
combat. Turberville chose the lady 
and the gentler method, after which 
he dismissed his Anglo-Norman troops 
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and engaging a force of two thousand 
Welshman became the champion of 
native rights in that stormy corner of 
the world. 

The story of Glamorgan, on a lesser 
scale and in more fragmentary fashion, 
became the story of more than half 
Wales. After nearly two centuries 
of constant fighting a moiety of North 
Wales and portions of Cardigan and 
Carmarthen were all that was left 
to the native princes. The rest of 
the country was a mosaic of palat- 
inates, chief of which were the 
great earldom of Glamorgan, second 
to none in the kingdom, and the 
Anglo-Flemish lordship of Pembroke.’ 
In recalling old Wales the present 
counties must be forgotten ; they did 
not, as such, exist. But it must be 
remembered that Cheshire too was 
a palatinate, having been designedly 
created one by William the Con- 
queror as a protection against the 
Welsh. Its turbulence was of course 
notorious. The pride its people took 
in their independence was insufferable 
to other Englishmen: ‘These common 
people,” says one sore-headed chroni- 
cler in the time of Richard the 
Second, “ think themselves better than 
the great lords of other countries.” 
After all, the anomaly of this strange 
state of things does not lie in its 
existence while England itself was 
still making, but that it should have 
survived in Wales so late as the 
second Tudor. The fact is that 
Edward the First, in his conquest 
and settlement of what the native 
princes still ruled of their country, 
dared not venture to disturb the 
hornets’ nest that lay outside those 
narrow limits, or touch the sword- 
won rights of this horde of petty 
kings who in foreign affairs were on 


1 The word palatinate is used for con- 
venience; in a strictly legal sense it is, I 
believe, incorrect. There were in all nearly 
one hundred and fifty of these petty States. 
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his side. Thus, when he created 
the northern counties of Carnarvon, 
Anglesey, Merioneth, and Flint with 
Cardigan and Carmarthen, and put 
them under county government, the 
larger part of what is now called the 
Principality was left to the tender 
mercies, the quenchless jealousies, the 
quarrels and tyrannies of the Marcher 
barons. The Principality, which be- 
came the heritage actually, not as 
now titularly, of the eldest sons of 
the Kings of England, was the six 
counties only. The Prince of Wales’s 
rule had no more concern with Mont- 
gomery or Brecon than it had with 
Durham. The March of Wales had 
long ceased to mean the border. It 
had become no small slice of Britain, 
and more powerful even than its size 
implied from the independence of 
its baronage. The Greys, the Des- 
pencers, the Clares, the Nevilles, the 
de Bohuns, the Beauchamps and last, 
though anything but least, the mighty 
Mortimers, are a few of the potent 
names that recall the power of the 
country west of the Severn in the 
days of old. Edward the Fourth 
tried to curb its abuses by instituting 
a Court of Appeal at Ludlow for the 
Welsh Marches. Henry the Seventh, 
by whose time the system was be- 
coming intolerable, had no difficulty 
in further strengthening this court. 
It remained for his son, however, to 
take the bull by the horns and, with 
but slight opposition from the privi- 
leged class, to reduce them to the 
condition of ordinary landowners, to 
the immense relief of the gentry and 
commons whose petitions are really 
precious in the all too scanty evidence 
we have of social life in ancient 
Wales. 

In spite of all this it will be well 
to remember that there can be but a 
trifling strain of Saxon blood in any 
part of Wales save southern Pem- 
broke, which is not Welsh at all. 
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Its conquerors were Norman barons, 
and though Saxons formed beyond 
a doubt an element of their immediate 
following, they were mostly groups of 
soldiers who built up small towns 
under the shadow of the greater 
castles, did not seriously mix with 
the hostile population round them, 
and indeed almost disappeared in the 
course of generations, giving place 
to Welshmen. 

The long wars with France occu- 
pied the swords of thousands of 
Welshmen, turned their attention 
from domestic wretchedness, and some- 
what softened their hatred of the Con- 
queror. Every Marcher-lordship had 
its own laws and customs, its judges, 
chancellor, officers, and sometimes its 
own mint, with sole appeal to a 
capricious and absolute chieftain. 
Their jealousies and feuds were bitter 
and abiding. To shelter each other’s 
felons was almost a point of honour. 
The vassals of one lordship had to 
keep the road as they passed through 
a neighbouring territory. In a 
bounded forest a man found ten 
paces from the track was liable to 
the loss of all portable property, and 
for the second offence of a limb. 
The roaming of cattle across this lace- 
work of boundaries was the cause, as 
may be readily imagined, of inces- 
sant blood-feuds. The Marches had 
not the advantages of the royal 
counties which, after Edward the 
First’s conquest, though unrepre- 
sented in Parliament, were governed 
as a crown-colony,—to use a suffi- 
ciently accurate modern parallel—the 
heir to the English throne being by 
custom appointed governor. Several 
of the Marcher barons had the right 
of sitting in Parliament, and they also 
claimed the privilege of supporting 
the canopy at coronations with silver 
spears. To increase the confusion in 
Mid and South Wales many of 
the Marcher lordships had come, as 
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Cheshire eventually did, into the 
possession of the Crown as private 
fiefs, and were governed by bailiffs as 
agents for the King. Monmouthshire, 
or to speak generally, the Gwent of 
former days, was parcelled into lord- 
ships, while considerable tracts of 
modern Shropshire and Herefordshire 
lay then within the Marches and 
outside the King’s writ. 

All over the region, here spread like 
a map beneath us, east and west as far 
as the sight can range, the great name 
of Mortimer must loom large in any 
vision that tries to recall the feudal 
ages and rebuild its mouldering castles. 
Deep into the broken surface of Radnor 
and far into Hereford spread the Mor- 
timer tenantry in the days of Glen- 
dower. Innumerable castles held their 
knights and captains. Many thousand 
tenants, Saxon and Celt, ploughed 
their red lands on the lower Wye or 
grazed their green pastures on the 
uplands of Radnor. It was from 
here that one of the last of the 
long line, the luckless Edmund, 
with every man in the country 
he could raise, went out to fight 
Glendower and to meet his curious 
fate. The place of their meeting is 
in fact not much over a dozen miles 
from this very castle. It was a 
memorable encounter, and made the 
second of June, 1402, a day to be 
long remembered upon the Hereford 
marches. Mortimer’s Radnor levies 
were, it is said, half-hearted or worse, 
and eleven hundred knights, squires, 
and churls of Hereford bit the dust 
upon the Hill of Pilleth. Mortimer 
was captured, won over to the cause 
of his conqueror, and soon after 
wedded to his daughter, dying six 
years later (of starvation so says tra- 
dition) within the walls of beleaguered 
Harlech. 

There is little doubt but that a 
request for information upon the 
battle of Pilleth would carry dis- 
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may into any history-class; but the 
oblivion which has closed over the 
memory of this savage fight is no 
measure of the stir it made in its 
day. Its consequences, which have 
no concern with us now, were con- 
siderable, and in no battle probably 
of that age, save Shrewsbury, did so 
many Englishmen fall on their own 
soil. 

After this I must, for modesty’s sake, 
hasten to say that special circumstances 
had made me familiar with all that 
there is to be known about this bloody 
rout and slaughter, which is not indeed 
very much. For myself the site of a 
battle of any importance has, I con- 
fess, an immense attraction, wholly 
one of imagination or sentiment or 
whatever may be the exact note of 
those strange chords that vibrate so 
curiously and fitfully within us. For 
years I had cherished a vague hope 
of some day hunting out the field of 
Pilleth, that Majuba of Henry the 
Fourth, which Shakespeare at any 
rate had not forgotten. It seemed a 
fine opportunity when staying, not 
a great while ago, within a stone’s 
throw of this old Mortimer castle 
and surrounded, no doubt, by the 
descendants of the very men who 
marched with Sir Edmund and fell 
so thickly round him. I consulted 
my host. He had never heard of 
Pilleth, though he had taken honours 
in history at Oxford; but he was 
anxious to further, and also to assist 
at any reasonable adventure, and 
though Pilleth might sound vague, it 
meant a pleasant journey at a theo- 
retically pleasant time of year through 
an ever-charming country. 

We took down Shakespeare from 
the shelf, and opened it at that 
scene in Henry THE Fourta where 
the King, indulging in his favourite 
dream of a crusade, is rudely brought 
back to stern facts by the entry of 
Westmoreland announcing,— 


A post from Wales laden with heavy 
news; 

Whose worst was, that the noble 
Mortimer, 

— the men of Herefordshire to 

ght 

Against the irregular and wild Glen- 
dower, 

Was by the rude hands of that Welsh- 
man taken, 

A thousand of his people butchered. 


The next thing was the ordnance 
map, where Pilleth was marked sure 
enough, though in small characters, 
and appeared to be some fourteen 
miles off. 

It was a bright May noon when we 
descended the bank, as everything 
short of a mountain is called on the 
Welsh border, and dropped down 
several hundred feet into Radnorshire. 
The method of our progress, I need 
hardly say, was the inevitable bicycle, 
though it may be worth while noting 
that Wales seems to be the only 
country where you may still see 
bodies of farmers travelling on horse- 
back. Our road for a time led us 
through deep valleys whose hill-born 
streams raced by our side or rippled 
over meadows where sturdy red and 
white Herefords crunched greedily at 
the still chary pasture. We climbed 
over the feet of ridges that swept far 
upwards, soft carpets of green turf 
and ferns and scattered thickets of 
birch or thorn whence sounded the 
cuckoo’s tireless song. We passed 
through small hamlets, rich in the 
black and white architecture of the 
Welsh border and dominated by 
churches wearing a look of dignified 
authority very far removed from the 
harassed and chapel-smothered aspect 
common to those of wilder Wales. 
There were clog-makers at work with 
their white tents pitched among the 
alders and stacks of wooden shoes 
destined for shipment to northern 
towns. A characteristic old border 
industry this, and I thought of George 
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Borrow and his clog-making friends 
in the vale of the Ceiniog. We 
stopped for a moment to look inside 
the stately and ancient church of 
old Radnor, nearly all indeed that 
remains of one of those Welsh town- 
lets that Leland curtly dismisses, as 
he passes them, with “deflor’d by 
Glindor.” Perched in striking fashion 
upon an outstanding ledge on the 
hillside the battlemented church over- 
looks a stretch of fruitful and well- 
wooded low ground, bounded by the 
long rolling ridges of Radnor forest, 
suggesting in every particular of 
height, colour, and contour a curious 
parallel to Dartmoor. Yonder too, 
where the shadow lay thick on a 
gorge in the green wall of moorland, 
we could note signs of New Radnor 
slumbering in remote obscurity. A 
much bigger town was this one than 
the other, though long shrivelled to a 
village. It too was “deflor’d by Glin- 
dor,” and to some purpose. On a 
height above we could just make out 
the site of a once famous castle, on 
whose ramparts the Welsh national 
hero hanged the whole garrison as an 
encouragement to the other castles 
who defied him. 

Welsh enough in name and stock 
are the people on the road, whether 
horse or foot, but not a glimmer of the 
ancient tongue remains in these parts. 
The intonation of course is there, and 
a soft western voice with a slight 
touch of Saxon burr, perhaps upon the 
whole the most pleasing vernacular 
of English-speaking Britain. Some 
maintain that the people themselves 
are the most pleasant of all rural 
stocks to have to do with. 

Now Pilleth was marked upon our 
map with a cross (denoting a church), 
and as we dropped down a big bank 
into the valley of that famous trout 
and grayling stream, the Lugg, the 
scent was beginning to grow hot. 
As we crossed the Lugg the glory of 
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the day had gone, and clouds were 
banking up from the west. We knew 
by the map that the object of our 
journey must. be within a couple of 
miles, and looking up the narrow 
valley there, sure enough, at the 
very spot it ought to be, a bold and 
lofty hill reared its head upon the 
northern bank of the stream. I 
knew by instinct this was the Bryn 
Glas, the green hill of the old 
chroniclers down which the Welsh 
army rushed on Mortimer’s English- 
men. A flash of forked lightning at 
this moment split the dark curtain 
of sky behind it, and an ominous peal 
of thunder gave us much cause of 
congratulation that we were entering 
a small village, and still more that 
the signboard of a homely tavern 
hung just in front of us. While the 
rain was falling heavily, mine host 
informed us that Pilleth consisted of 
a ruined church and a farmhouse some 
two miles up the valley. A battle? 
“Yes, sure, there’s the tracks of battles 
all the way up the river.” But he had 
never heard of Glendower, degenerate 
Welshman that he was, and the signs 
of strife he alluded to were camps 
and tumuli of a period compared to 
which that of Edmund Mortimer was 
as yesterday. 

When the storm was over we 
pressed on up the valley, and the 
hill of battle, about which I felt no 
doubt, soon confronted us; a green 
sweep to its summit with a solitary 
spinney, set somewhat inconsequently, 
we thought, on its face. A large 
farm-house, evidently once a manor, 
and a ruinous church lay at its foot. 
A shepherd was counting a flock of 
Shropshire ewes and lambs through 
a gate into the road, and the task 
completed, he informed us that this 
was certainly Pilleth; but he had 
never heard of any battle there. The 
hill was commonly called Pilleth Hill, 
though he believed it might once 
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have been called Bryn Glas “or 
somethen.” No sentence, I may 
remark, is ever quite fully rounded 
in the ears of the rustic borderer 
without this qualifying termination. 
Addressing ourselves to the farm- 
house as the most likely source of 
information, we pulled at the door-bell 
till we were tired of its mocking 
echoes. We then in despair sought 
the back premises, where a dairy- 
woman was settling down to the 
task of milking a half score of well- 
furnished cows. The master, she told 
us, had gone to Knighton, and it was 
with slight expectation of any answer- 
ing glimmer of light that I sounded 
this stalwart Phyllis on the subject 
of our quest. She was a long way in 
advance of both the publican and the 
shepherd. Yes, sure, there had been 
a great battle on that hill behind the 
house in Glendower’s time, she had 
heard ; but she apologised for burden- 
ing her memory with such useless 
rubbish by a reference to her husband 
as “a great hand at these things.” 
We pricked up our ears at once and 
enquired the whereabouts of this 
village antiquary. He was ploughing 
in a field, some half a mile off, she 
said, and giving us the line we even- 
tually, after some very sticky cross- 
country work, ran into him ridging 
up turnip-land. Our rustic was pro- 
perly astonished at being thus sought 
out in the seclusion of his turnip-field 
by two strangers, and when the object 
of our visit was disclosed he was still 
more so. It was apparently unique 
in his experience of Pilleth, which he 
informed us was coeval with his life. 
His knowledge proved rather practical 
than historical, and more to the point 
than we could have ventured to hope. 
The hill of Pilleth, or Bryn Glas, 
hung right above us, and he drew our 
attention to the spinney on its face. 
Some twenty to thirty years ago, it 
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seems, the tenant broke up the pasture, 
and on the spot now marked by the 
plantation his ploughs drove into 
quantities of human bones, evidently 
the burying-place of a battle not too 
remote. Upon this the plot of ground, 
perhaps half an acre in extent, was 
withdrawn from cultivation and by 
a singularly happy inspiration, of the 
landlord’s presumably, planted with 
the clump of trees which so strikingly 
marks the resting-place of part at 
any rate of the eleven hundred men 
of Hereford, whose post-mortem ill 
treatment cast such a slur upon 
the ladies of Radnor. All ac- 
counts say that the English were 
caught in a gorge at the foot of 
the hill, and thus cramped in their 
powers of either fighting or running 
away. The valley of the Lugg on the 
south side seems a thought too wide 
for such a state of affairs. There is 
a dingle, however, upon the other that 
might well have proved a death-trap 
to a panic-stricken army. 

Our ploughman attributed his anti- 
quarian tastes to the schoolmaster of 
the village we had lunched at. So 
on returning, we at once sought out 
this gentleman, whom we found re- 
leased from his labours and tying up 
roses in a delightfully old-fashioned 
garden, before a house in thorough 
keeping with it. He was, I think, 
originally from Cardiganshire, that 
prolific nursery of parsons and teachers, 
and was as well versed in local lore as 
we could have desired, and substan- 
tially confirmed the ploughman’s tale. 
We encountered too at his hands a 
hospitality that would positively take 
no denial, and around the grateful 
and unexpected teapot discussed not 
only the mishap of the noble Mortimer 
but many other matters of interest in 
which this little known but delightful 
country abounds. 

A. G. Brap.ey, 
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THE STAMPEDE OF THE BLACK RANGE CATTLE. 


Across the Queensland border-line 
the big mobs of cattle come down 
year by year to New South Wales 
for sale. Far away up in the centre 
and north of Queensland are the 
runs where these cattle are bred, runs 
comprising. hundreds of square miles 
of unfenced untravelled Bush where 
thousands of half-wild beasts roam at 
large, each mob keeping fairly well to 
its own part of the runs and having 
its own centre, or camp, to which 
they are always driven when mustered 
for any purpose. The stations are 
worked by a few white men with the 
assistance of the smartest natives of 
the district, and month in and month 
out there is a constant branding of 
calves. These stations are so far from 
the market that it would be useless 
to send down fat cattle from them 
for sale, as the beasts would lose all 
their condition on the road ; they are 
therefore sent in mobs of four or five 
hundred at atime in what is called 
store condition, driven down to the 
settled districts and sold there in lots 
to the smaller land-holders who fatten 
them up for the market. The cattle 
are not taken down by the station- 
hands but by drovers who know their 
business thoroughly ; and indeed to 
manage some hundreds of fierce-eyed, 
vindictive Queensland cattle, wild as 
hawks and fast as racehorses, on a 
journey lasting perhaps six months, 
is no light undertaking. The drovers 
must know the ways of cattle as they 
know the ways of their own brothers : 
they must know the laws of the Over- 
land which are few but effective,—so 
many miles to be travelled, so much 
notice to be given, so much spread 


allowed the mob when travelling ; 
and they have to be untiring in their 
vigilance, because for every beast 
that dies or is lost on the road so 
much is deducted from their pay. 

In the day-time the cattle travel 
quietly enough, with one drover riding 
on ahead to steady their pace and 
make them spread out to graze, while 
another rides on each flank of the 
mob and a couple more bring up the 
rear. But at night the cattle, timid 
and suspicious by nature, are uneasy 
and restless ; a constant watch has to 
be kept over them lest they should 
rush off their camp and get lost 
in the pathless Bush. Even after 
they have been weeks on the road 
any strange sound or sight will 
send them off their camp in a 
panic. Sometimes they seem to see 
ghosts: they will not rest on their 
camp, though there is apparently 
nothing to disturb them; then the 
drovers must ride round them all 
night calling to them and trying to 
steady their nerves. An Australian 
poet, Barcroft Boake, has written it : 


Only the hand of night can free them, 
That’s when the dead men fly; 
Only the frightened cattle see them, 
See the dead men go by. 
Cloven hoofs beating out one measure, 
Bidding the drovers know no leisure, 
That’s when the dead men take their 
pleasure, 
That's when the dead men fly. 


Some camps are noted above others 
for their ghostly influences, and the 
drovers would never use them only 
that they cannot get water anywhere 
else. This will explain how it was 
that the Black Range Cattle, five 
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hundred strong, in charge of such an 
experienced drover as Red Mick 
Conroy, found themselves drawing 
into camp at the Dead Man’s Water- 
hole which, as every drover knows, 
is haunted, and on which cattle can 
no more lie down and rest than they 
could on a battle-field. 

Red Mick was a little grizzled old 
man who had been droving for half 
a lifetime. Many and many a mob 
of the fierce-eyed, pike-horned Black 
Range cattle he had safely convoyed 
down to civilisation, and many and 
many @ long weary night-watch he 
had spent with them. Mark him now 
as he rides slowly across the sunlit 
plain on his old white horse, his keen 
grey eyes peering out, as he notes 
each well known sign in the camp. 
He sits close down on his rough 
weather-beaten old saddle, while his 
legs fit round the sides of his horse 
as if he had been modelled on the 
animal: a battered old cabbage-tree 
hat is on his head; he is dressed in 
moleskin trousers and shirt, for his 
coat is strapped across the front of 
his saddle ; and in his right hand he 
carries the short-handled, long-thonged 
stock-whip with which he can cut 
through the hair and hide of a bullock. 
His old horse picks his way through 
the mud to the edge of the water- 
hole, and plunging his head in over 
the nostrils drinks with much noise 
and gasping. Behind him come the 
cattle, gaunt, upstanding, long-horned 
beasts “ spear-horned and curly, red, 
spotted and starred.” They are spread 
about over the plain but, as they 
scent the water, they draw together 
and stare fiercely at the drover and 
his horse, waiting till he has finished 
before they will go up to drink ; they 
have not been long enough on the 
road yet to drink alongside a human 
being. At the back of the mob are 
two more slouching figures on horse- 
back sitting silent and motionless 





waiting for the cattle to draw in to 
water. One is young Red Mick 
Conroy, the old man’s son, a slight 
wiry youth of about eighteen, already 
one of the finest rough-riders and 
best hands with cattle in all Australia ; 
his mate is a quiet, mild-eyed, black- 
bearded bushman known as Silent 
Jim, of whom it is recorded that one 
of the longest speeches he ever made 
was when he said “not guilty” in 
answer to a charge of cattle-stealing 
at Dubbo Circuit Court. Behind 
them again comes a cart with a 
white tilt, jolting along over the 
cattle-trodden plain. It is drawn 
by one blear-eyed old horse, and in 
it sits a black figure, apparently a 
man for it is dressed in moleskin 
trousers and shirt, wears a slouch hat 
on its head, and is smoking a pipe; 
but it is really Maggie, a black girl 
who, with her husband Derrybong, has 
been persuaded to leave the delights 
of their native Black Range station 
and come on this journey with the 
cattle, allured by the prospect of 
“plenty feller tobaccer, plenty feller 
rum, plenty tucker all the time.” 
Behind the cart lags a pack-horse, 
strolling along at his ease picking at 
the grass, and behind him comes a 
long wiry black man with bare feet 
and hair blowing in the wind, riding 
a snorting terrified colt. The black 
fellow’s face is expanded in a broad 
grin as his body sways and bends to 
each bound of the horse; the reason 
of the animal’s excitement is that the 
rider is carrying a large mud-turtle 
which he has just caught, and as 
he holds it by the head, its heavy 
shell and body sway about wildly at 
the end of its long neck while its 
feet paw the air feebly; a state of 
things that makes the colt half frantic 
with terror. 

“What yer got, Derrybong?” drawls 
young Mick in the slow nasal twang 
of the Monaro mountaineer. “ Not 
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goin’ to eat Aim are yer?” he says, 
as the black fellow throws the turtle 
down beside the halted cart and care- 
fully descends from the snorting and 
suspicious colt. The turtle imme- 
diately tucks in all his members under 
his shell, fully convinced that he is 
thereby making all] snug for the night: 
old black Maggie descends from the 
cart and unharnesses the blear-eyed 
horse; Derrybong makes a fire ; the 
three drovers halt the cattle under a 
big clump of trees with an open space 
all round, and sit motionless on their 
horses waiting for the beasts to settle 
down. The sun has sunk, leaving a 
red blaze of glory in the west ; a cool 
breeze springs up, and over the great 
stretch of plain there rises a mingled 
perfume of crushed grasses, scented 
trees, and the breath of cattle ; and 
then, suddenly, the velvety darkness 
closes down, the tilt of the cart begins 
to show ghostly white, the water of 
the Dead Man’s Lagoon to glimmer 
with stars, and the subdued murmur 
of the restless cattle is the only sound 
that breaks the silence. 

It is a glorious night ; the velvet 
of the sky is spangled with stars, and 
the silence is wonderful. Yet the 
cattle will not settle; they stir about 
restlessly, now and again breaking out 
into low moanings like creatures in 
pain. The three drovers ride round 
them keeping them within the limits 
of their camp, but they seem to scent 
trouble in the air. As they ride to 
and fro young Mick and his father 
meet and separate again, and at inter- 
vals they exchange a few words of 
conversation. 

“ Ain’t this where the Pikes was 
murdered?” says young Mick. 

“Yes,” says the old man uneasily, 
his Irish breeding making itself felt. 
“There’s the fince that was round 
their yarrd. And a felly come along 
and he driv’ up in a cart widout a 
horse,—at least there was never no 
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tracks of a horse; and he cut all 
their troats with a shear-blade and 
was took and hanged; and they do 
say the Pikes’ ghosts walks here of 
a night; but we had to camp here, 
there’s no other water wid’in fifteen 
mile.” 

This speech was delivered bit by 
bit as father and son met and sepa- 
rated again, as they did sentry-go 
round the mob. 

“Do you believe all that rot?” 
said the son scornfully, he being a 
true Australian absolutely devoid of 
superstition. The old man answered 
nothing, but when the cattle had 
settled a little he rode over to the 
fire and sat down to get something 
to eat, leaving the other two to watch 
the mob. He let his horse graze 
about with the bridle trailing, while 
he applied himself to the cold beef, 
damper, and black tea, which Maggie 
had prepared. He was just pouring 
himself out a pannikin of scalding 
tea from the big billy-can when he 
suddenly caught sight of a brown 
snake-like head with two evil little 
eyes not half a foot from his leg. He 
gave a yell like a Comanche Indian, 
dropped the billy-can, spilling the 
scalding tea on his leg, and seizing 
the tomahawk with which Maggie 
had been cutting firewood he made 
a terrific blow at what he thought 
was a snake; but the stroke descended 
on our unfortunate friend the turtle, 
crushing his armour in like an egg- 
shell, and though nothing,—not even 
cutting his head off—will kill a turtle 
right out, at any rate this one was 
so badly damaged that he became 
demoralised, walked into the fire and 
fizzled there, working his feet con- 
vulsively and kicking up the ashes 
like a volcano while old Mick sprang 
up into the cart in an ecstacy of 
terror. The two black fellows laughed 
heartily, for like all their kind they 
dearly loved a joke, and when they 
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could speak for laughing they said : 
“Baal tnake,—that fellow durtle! (it 
isn’t a snake, it’s a turtle).” 

The old man came down from his 
perch quite crestfallen, and with his 
nerves very much shaken. “ What 
der yez want to bring him here for?” 
he said roughly, as he kicked the 
ruins of the turtle far into the dark- 
ness. “Go and get some more water, 
Maggie; the tea’s all spilt.” But 
Maggie only grunted and wriggled 
about uneasily; the black folk are 
all more or less afraid of the “ debbil 
debbil” after dark, and the unrest of 
the cattle had impressed her with the 
idea that the place was uncanny. 

“Well, you go, Derrybong,” said 
the old man. “You aren’t such a 
fool as Maggie to be afraid of the 
devil. Take my horse.” 

Derrybong somewhat unwillingly 
took the can, climbed on to the 
patient old horse, and jogged him 
off towards the water, a couple of 
hundred yards or so distant. In the 
lagoon a few frogs croaked plain- 
tively, while away under the trees 
the cattle still moaned and trampled, 
goring each other, and keeping up 
a perpetual eddy of motion. All 
around for miles and miles,—to the 
end of the world as it seemed—there 
brooded the deep mysterious silence 
of the Australian plain. 

Suddenly, from far across the plain, 
in the direction where the white 
streak of road disappeared in the 
night, there came the faint but clear 
sound of a bell; cling-cling it came, 
a sweet silver sound, that floated 
musically through the night. For 
three or four seconds no living thing 
moved on the camp ; men, cattle, and 
horses held their breath ; then again 
it came, clearer and stronger and 
much closer, cling-cling, cling-cling. 
Then a_ hoarse inarticulate blare, 
booo-ah ! booo-ah ! roared across the 
silence of the night, and far away, 


where the road turned into the 
trees, there showed a flaming eye of 
fire, an eye that swept down on the 
camp at terrific speed and with noise- 
less movement; and again there 
burst out the cling-cling, booo-ah ! 
Then things began to happen. 
From the lagoon at full gallop came 
the black man, Derrybong, with his 
face a dull grey from fear, and the 
eyes of the old horse starting out of 
his head; the horse instinctively 
stopped dead beside the cart for one 
second, just long enough for Derry- 
bong to point a rigid arm up the road 
and gasp out in inarticulate terror, 
“ Hooooh! what name! what name!” 
Then Maggie, seeing no other means 
of escape, made one spring up behind 
her husband, clasped him round the 
waist, and the old horse with his 
double burden shot away into the 
darkness. Right in front of him was 
the ruined fence that had once been 
the house-yard of the murdered Pikes ; 
neither the horse nor his two riders 
had ever negotiated a fence in their 
lives; but the three ,of them cleared 
this with hardly a rap and disappeared 
into the night. As they dashed at 
the fence the mysterious visitor came 
sweeping down on to the camp. 
Cling-cling, cling cling cling! booo- 
-ah ! boooo-ah ! booo-ah! The old 
man, after one look, sprang up into 
the cart with a leap that would have 
done credit to a kangaroo, and he, 
staring with fixed and glassy eyes 
over the dashboard, is the only wit- 
ness as to what followed. According 
to him, he saw a figure with no face, 
but with a pair of big goggle eyes and 
a black shapeless mask where his face 
should have been, riding in a chariot 
of fire, drawn by no horses but 
moving with incredible swiftness, and 
puffing out jets of smoke, while the 
figure pulled and hauled at the front 
of the vehicle as though trying to 
control the fiends that were running 
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away with him. The effect of this 
apparition on the cattle was instan- 
taneous. At the first faint sound 
they were all on their feet,—for it is 
a curious thing about cattle that at 
one second they may be, half of them, 
walking about, and the other half 
lying down, with their heads pointing 
different ways, yet in one instant, as 
if at a given signal, they will all be 
on their feet and all going in the 
same direction. So it was in this 
case. The first cling-cling seemed to 
hold them spell-bound, but at the 
second ring and at the awful yell 
which accompanied it, the whole mob 
made one grand stampede, sweeping 
through the trees like an avalanche, 
smashing stumps and saplings, break- 
ing their own ribs and legs and horns, 
leaving a wake of crippled beasts and 
smashed timber behind them, getting 
wilder and more frantic as they went. 
Right in the front of them, sick with 
fear, with his head buried in his 
horse’s neck raced young Red Mick,— 
the man who didn’t believe in ghosts ! 
Away across the plain by himself 
spurring his horse like a madman 
sped Silent Jim, silent no longer but 
making the plain echo with his yells. 
In less than ten seconds the whole 
thing was over,—men and cattle were 
out of sight and out of hearing, except 
for a dull roar where the beasts 
crashed through the scrub. The 
ghostly visitor had swept on at in- 
credible speed, keeping to the main 
road and his cling-cling dying away in 
the distance ; the old man, cowering 
in the cart, was the only living thing 
left on Dead Man’s Camp, and he 
only stayed there because he had no 
horse to ride, and was too paralysed 
with fear to run. 

All night long he sat and shivered 
in the cart; at dawn a wan figure on 
a terrified horse came circling about 
the horizon till the old man gathered 
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courage with the daylight, and waved 
it up. It was young Mick, and later 
on Silent Jim also cast up, more 
silent than ever; neither of the 
blacks folk, nor their horse, was ever 
seen again. It is supposed that they 
either rode into a gully in the night 
and were killed, or else they never 
stopped going till they got right away 
out of civilisation altogether. Only 
about half the cattle were ever re- 
covered. The rest were killed, crip- 
pled, lost, or stolen; and the half 
that were recovered were so shaken 
and terrified that if a bird chirruped 
in the night they would be off their 
camp, and they were accordingly 
sold to the first local squatter who 
made an offer for them. The Con- 
roys, father and son, have a kind of 
mysterious elation in the fact that 
they had been privileged to see the 
murderer of the Pikes going off to 
punishment in the devil’s own patent 
horseless carriage. On this point there 
could be no mistake, because there 
were the wheel-tracks clear enough 
but never the mark of a horse’s foot ; 
and a faint smell of petroleum that 
lingered about the lagoon for some 
hours was ample testimony,—if any 
were needed—as to the supernatural 
character of the vision. 

The Conroys gave up droving after 
this, and settled down on their farms 
in the mountains. They never see 
any English papers, which is a pity as 
they might have been interested in an 
article called Tae First Moror-Car 
IN THE Back-BLocks in which occurs 
this passage: “The appearance of 
the car at night, and the ringing of 
the bell and the sounding of the 
alarm, caused quite a commotion 
among a lot of cattle which were 
sleeping by the wayside under the 
care of their stockmen.” 


A. B. Paterson. 
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RED TORCHES AND WHITE. 


Tue literature of the open air and 
the literature of fictitious psychology 
run a close race today for public 
favour. The bulk indeed is not 
large, but the books on either side 
win attention and carry a far-reaching 
influence. The exponents of beauty 
and the anatomists of deformity bid 
each for a hearing, as did nearly three 
hundred years ago certain pure lovers 
of Nature and a brotherhood of writers 
who were frankly licentious in their 
tastes. Yet then as now a clean and 
true spirit asserted itself against the 
unchaste and unsound. To hold up 
the white torch of Nature in her own 
world is ever the vocation of those 
who, living in that world, find it full 
of light and beauty, of freshness, and 
strength, and rest. The antithetical 
school, from other perceptions, make 
a study of the ugly, mysterious, or 
tragic features of human nature, trac- 
ing relentless delineations of character 
(commonly feminine) with the pre- 
sentment of bizarre personalities, till 
the very word bizarre, following a 
suggestive title, gives promise of a 
study of the lower nature, and casts 
a flash of scarlet upon the imagination. 

Not long ago some women of leisure 
made a fashionable occupation of what 
was known in the cant of the day as 
slumming. It was a piquant inspec- 
tion of squalid corners. To inter- 
pose a “slummy afternoon” between 
luncheon and dinner gave an excite- 
ment and shock to the nerves that 
was pleasantly allayed by the after 
contrast with refinement. Now, 
through the same intent, what may 
be called mental slumming has a 
vogue, and women of the hour make 


pastime with sexual problems and 
social questions as their great-grand- 
mothers did with the strings of their 
harps and the silks of their tambour- 
frames. It is true that in those times 
there were pioneers, at whom some 
shook their side-curls about their faces, 
and cried fie / while yet a few pursued 
their noble way superior alike to folly 
and to weakness,—for nothing is new 
in human nature but the manner of 
its expression. The first pioneer was 
Eve, not only by primogeniture, but 
by her desire to know, a characteristic 
that cost her Paradise, as it has cost 
many of her daughters their happi- 
ness since. After her we may trace 
a succession of like spirits throughout 
the ages, but at certain epochs some 
marked craze has broken out and run 
its course to extinction, and while it 
lasted it drew about every twentieth 
woman into the excitement of the 
pioneering it called for, if she did not 
actually become a pioneer. 

When the history of mental epi- 
demics is written it will be seen that 
never have women appeared to less 
advantage than in this craze of 
psychology. Zola, Ibsen, and others, 
who make of humanity one huge 
muck-heap, lead a train of them in 
their wake, peering into dark places 
to find curiosities of wickedness or 
perversion, and incontinently putting 
their discoveries into print, when they 
vie one with another in the distaste- 
ful pictures they present of their own 
sex. 
Such employment may be called 
mental slumming, and it is worse 
than the parish slumming because 
that often led to altruism and useful- 
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ness, while this makes for egotism 
and all uncharitableness. And the 
books “teach men so.” “I wonder 
if people realise how dangerous they 
may be in their writings,” says Lady 
Locke in Tae Green Carnation. 
“One has to choose between being 
dangerous and being dull,” she is 
answered. Pioneers must be heard 
one above the other, and there are 
many in the field, so their books are 
not dull any more than they are 
sound or honest. Thoreau, out of 
his Watpen, in the spirit of whole- 
some nature, expresses the effect of 
literature upon the normal mind when 
he says: “All health and success 
does me good, however far off and 
withdrawn it may appear ; all disease 
and failure helps to make me sad and 
does me evil, however much sympathy 
it may have with me or I with it.” 
Apart from the personal result in 
money and notoriety of fictitious 
psychology, what purpose does it 
serve? Its authors would say they 
open subjects which must be faced. 
But if Ibsen and his followers prove 
anything they prove that these ques- 
tions could hardly arise but for a 
previous swerving of the individual 
from the standard of right and 
honour. Consider Tat Dott’s House. 
Questions that involve the denial of 
God, of the recognised virtues, or of a 
Supreme Power over the life of man, 
are best answered by the results of 
the situations the questioners imagine 
for the actors in their dramas. So 
much for atheistic individualism. Let 
each man’s opinion be what it may, 
he must at least allow that the well- 
being of the community is implied in 
St. Augustine’s precept, “ Love God 
and do as you please.” With self in 
the seat of God, self ruled by the 
senses, self absolved from all moral 
law, what promise is given for the 
world’s future? Yet what bizarre 
situations are supposed, what attrac- 
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tive demonstrations against conven- 
tion both social and religious, what 
likeable characteristics in the Devil’s 
disciples, what justifications of ego- 
tism. So specious are some of the 
arguments that we recall by an effort 
the beginning of things, when the 
first Egotist set himself in opposition 
to God, yet could not by rebellion 
achieve independence, nor in the 
after-time entirely corrupt the world. 
His own kingdom is the realisation 
of individualism. Nothing, indeed, 
brings out more strongly the happi- 
ness of solidarity and the misery of 
individualism than our conception of 
the constitution of Heaven and of 
Hell. The Place where the joy of one 
will be the joy of all contrasts with 
the Place where the misery of one 
will be independent of the misery of 
all. 

But the psychologic, or realistic, 
or individualistic novel is not only 
written upon slippery premises, it 
has also the disadvantage of being 
profoundly dispiriting in its present- 
ment of life. Why, while we pas- 
sionately desire happiness should we 
persistently regard sorrow, and ignore 
that realism must have its sunlit 
scenes (even if they cannot be put 
upon paper) as well as its murky 
twilights? Why should we generally 
mean something nasty or boding when 
we proclaim psychology, forgetting 
that the World-Tree has beautiful 
dew-dropping branches that are still 
fresh, still inspiring, despite the age- 
long gnawing of beasts at its trunk 
and of Nidhégg at its roots? Why 
should we call a spade a spade where 
the mention of one at all is at least 
unnecessary, and why should we talk 
of facing things, when we look at 
them only through prepared peep- 
holes as at a Wiertz show? Women, 
—the pity of it!—provide some of 
these, by which we see merciless 
travesties of their own hearts,—the 
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heart of womanhood—displayed for 
the world to jeer at. 

As hearts laid bare such pictures 
are too often accepted, but they 
resemble an autopsy only in their 
loathsomeness; they are not real. 
And the same may be said of morbid 
diaries, letters, and auto-delineations. 
No one betrays, consciously, the secret 
of his heart. The heart jealously 
guards its innermost intent even from 
the mind in the same body. It may 
be,—it often is—surprised; it is 
never unlocked. The beings we see 
through peep-holes of their own mak- 
ing afford studies of minds that, 
under the defect of physical degenera- 
tion, should figure only in technical 
treatises ; through the peep-holes of 
fiction they bear as much relation to 
flesh and blood as did Frankenstein’s 
monster, and the value of their pre- 
sentment is naught. 

Apart from unhealthy sensation, 
far better material for thought may 
be found in the characters of men and 
women who were actual psychological 
phenomena. Take Cowper, Shelley, 
Mme. Guyon, Robespierre, and count- 
less personages of absorbing interest. 
So may be seen the true proportion 
of other lives to one life, with the 
full value of the circumstances that 
beset it for good and ill. In fiction, 
where the author plays the part of 
a creative providence, everything his 
imagination sets down is out of a 
phase of his own individuality. It is 
like a man playing chess with him- 
self. In other words his creations 
are peculiar to himself, and are not 
in the least like the creations of 
anyone else, unless through imita- 
tion. Even when they are after his 
idea of some real personality, they 
are still strictly within the bounds of 
his conception of that personality. 
The Realist, like many a consulting 
physician, looks for the manifestations 
of the special disorder that his brain 
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has been occupied with, and his work- 
ing field grows to a length and 
breadth that threatens to represent 
to himself humanity in full. As 
Max Nordau puts it in an extreme 
instance : 


A Zola, filled from the outset with 

organically unpleasant sensations, per- 
ceives in the world those phenomena 
alone which accord with his organically 
fundamental disposition, and does not 
notice, or take into consideration those 
which differ from, or contradict it. 
Zola’s novels do not prove that thing 8 
are badly managed in this world, but 
merely that Zola’s nervous system is out 
of order. 


It is different with real lives; only 
as we glean them it is more en- 
lightening to read last of all such of 
a man’s works as were written to 
impress the public with his own per- 
sonality, because these are naturally 
exaggerations of himself. Sometimes 
people remain enigmas for the reason 
that we have no other personal testi- 
mony of their characters than their 
self-conscious writings. Marie Bash- 
kirtseff's journal was written for the 
public eye. She had admittedly the 
desire to present a unique personality 
to fame, and while she wrote that 
end was in view. She took care 
never to be dull. Her aim was to 
leave her woman’s mark on her times, 
that her name might “not be barely 
inscribed on her tombstone.” What 
was her innermost self? We know 
little more than the froth of her. It 
is only certain that she was brilliantly 
clever, with an immense desire to 
be thought so, and that she had 
(with Mr. Shaw’s permission) a very 
womanly disposition, in spite of, and 
partly by virtue of, her attempt to 
hide it. Surely all confessions and 
most autobiographies are poses; the 
inevitable exaggeration of a man’s 
consciousness of his attitude towards 
his public. There must, naturally, 
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be an attitude. It is a garment for 
the mind—a bolt for the door—a 
curtain before the window. To have 
none is to be at some disadvantage 
in the world. No doubt Robinson 
Crusoe posed a little for Man Friday. 

But enough of literature that is 
far more disquieting in its nature 
than the old sensational novel full 
of unslaked horrors, whose theme was 
of impulsive action rather than of 
closely analysed motive. We still 
have clean fiction, the work of men 
and women who are artists, but it is 
beside the purpose of this paper to 
touch upon it, or to recall the classic 
novels of the first half of the last 
century. The psychological novel was 
not then known in England, and few 
of those who feed their imagination 
upon it would have an appetite for 
Wavertey or Tae Newcomes. 

The natural rebound from unwhole- 
some human nature should be healthy 
wild nature. A friend, in speaking 
to the writer, lately denounced the 
newest indecency of one of our female 
novelists and then said, not inconse- 
quently: “ Have you read ELIzaBeTH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN?” It was 
like sweet washing water to the mind 
after contact with unsanitariness of 
thought. 

Whenever we will we may dwell 
upon some sunless aspect of misery. 
But where in literature is unalloyed 
happiness to be seen? Human his- 
tories do not show it. In fiction it 
is (or was) suggested in the last 
chapter, as fairy tales proclaim in 
six final words,—“ And they lived 
happily ever after.” No one will 
arise, as Mr. Hubert Crackenthorpe 
proposed, to satisfy us with a “study 
of human happiness as fine, as vital, 
as anything we owe to Guy de Mau- 
passant or to Ibsen.” To begin, we 
must translate happiness into a larger 
term to compare with these authors’ 
fine and vital studies of misery, and 
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language has coined no such word for 
our use. Happiness springs from no 
vital spark. It is a calm, if not a 
philosophical, state of mind induced 
by a combination of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. Serenity might express 
it. Etymologically, it approaches us 
from outside in the garb of luck or 
chance, and we grasp it and make it 
our own. Joy, on the other hand, 
springs within and is like the leaping 
of a flame, the glow of a blush. It is 
no state to be analysed, and classified, 
and preserved without complete loss 
of colour and perfume. We cannot 
go on feeling joy; where it becomes 
more than a hint of possibilities, it 
kills. When Adam and Eve were 
barred out of Paradise surely joy was 
barred in, that it might nevermore 
visit humanity as a state, but only as 
a recollection, or a rainbow token of 
a promise to be fulfilled hereafter. By 
these tokens alone can we receive the 
saying: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” Without the word joy there 
is no key to this exalted language, 
and but for our brief gleams of the 
thing signified, we could never sur- 
mise that some conception might be 
so much above our minds and experi- 
ence. In speaking of temporal things 
it may be noted that the inspired 
writers use the phrase “joy and glad- 
ness” as who should say that ecstasy 
must give place to the more enduring 
feeling. Of eternal things they say, 
“fulness of joy,” “everlasting joy,” 
joy that cannot be conceived. And 
out of this difference we get the force 
of the promise that everlasting joy 
will crown those who enter into that 
new Eden, where pain and sorrow 
and sighing shall have no place. Joy 
will be “upon their heads,”—no dia- 
dem to be put on and off, but to 
be worn always, as kings and queens 
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wear their crowns in dreams of child- 
land. 

The realists have branded joy as 
inartistic, but is not that because 
they, above all others, both lack the 
colours wherewith to paint it, and 
the ability wherewith to conceive it? 
Neither realistic pessimism nor mental 
slumming foster a state able to reflect 
gleams of illumination from the land 
that is very far off How should 
those who batten upon rottenness in 
humanity have gleams of a beauty 
that belongs to a “land of good 
beyond the reach of sense” ? 

The word joy has suffered great 
misuse. It is consecrated to the 
highest and holiest emotions that 
can be felt ; yet we are overjoyed to 
see an acquaintance, or to recover a 
lost thimble! Again, thoughtfully 
speaking, wnholy joy is a most inde- 
fensible expression. The word mirth 
is at our service; cannot joy be left 
to express the “consecration and 
the poet’s dream”? Assuredly it is 
no subject to invite the handling of 
the realists, nor can the practical 
moralists please our taste when they 
descant upon happiness that is like 
a perpetual pleasure-party with dishes, 
dresses, and love-making. 

But why should we seek studies 
of human happiness in a setting of 
chairs, tables, and dress, when the 
ministers of joy in Nature are always 
trying to touch our imaginations with 
their own delights, calling importun- 
ately upon us to seek the fount of 
their own inspiration? It is this 
earnest desire of the inspired to open 
minds in their early freshness to the 
perception of the truest source of 
gladness, that led Jefferies, Kingsley, 
Macdonald and many others to bend 
their great faculties to the level of a 
little child’s understanding. 

“Tf,” writes Richard Jefferies in 
Dewy Mory, “you wish your chil- 
dren to think deep things, to know 





the holiest emotions, take them to 
the woods and hills and give them 
the freedom of the meadows.” And 
what is true for children is no less 
true for those of larger growth, only 
they must possess one characteristic 
of childhood, namely, an inclination 
towards “ whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely.” All 
worshippers of wild Nature know 
that she both demands purity in her 
lovers and confers it upon them. 
She is pure and wholesome and she 
lets her children feel it, revolting 
from such as are perverse and un- 
clean. A pure mind goes to the 
inner seeing of Nature, even as a 
pure heart is necessary to see 
Nature’s God. It is a pretty re 
flection that Jefferies takes from 
the leaf of the iris: “ Pure,” he says, 
“is the colour of the green flags, the 
slender, pointed blades, — let the 
thought be pure as the light that 
shines through that colour.” May 
we not also see in the white iris, the 
flower of light (/a flambe blanche), an 
emblem of the candid literature of 
clean Nature as it shines forth 
against the scarlet of that torch that 
would make inquisition into the dark 
corners of human hearts and minds ? 
Of the joy that interprets itself to 
the naturalist let Richard Jefferies 
speak once more, out of his great heart- 
picture Tae Paceant or SUMMER : 


I seem as if I could feel all the glowing 
life the sunshine gives and the south 
wind calls into being. The endless grass, 
the endless leaves, the immense strength 
of the oak expanding, the unalloyed joy 
of finch and blackbird; from all of them 
I receive a little. Each gives me some- 
thing of the pure joy they gather for 
themselves. In the blackbird’s melody 
one note is mine; in the dance of the 
leaf shadows the formed maze is for me, 
though the motion is theirs; the flowers 
with a thousand faces have collected the 
kisses of the morning. Feeling with 
them, I receive some, at least, of their 
fulness of life. 
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Here is an arch-minister of the 
woods, lanes, and meadows, as they 
appear in sun and cloud, in summer 
and winter, in sabbath stillness and 
weekday stir. Has he missed one 
beauty of the flower, or one movement 
in the wood, or one note in the song 
of the bird? Alas, that a corner of 
earth’s mantle should now cover him, 
sleeping, with all that he might yet 
have told us out of his fervent mind! 
For himself he lived long enough: 
“To see,” he says, “so clearly, is to 
value so highly, and to feel too 
deeply.” The enemy had sown tares 
in his field. His life was one of 
suffering. He was saddened by the 
apparent contradictions of a world 
that is not Eden, and his keen sur- 
mise of a joy existent beyond all joy 
that mortal mind can conceive, made 
him restless with desire unrealised. 

It is, no doubt, our ever-growing 
refinement that makes us so sensitive 
to seeming contradictions, and to pain 
in human, or wild, nature. All suf- 
fering,—one might almost say all 
discomfort—offends our pampered 
nerves, till we are tempted to deny 
God because a cat plays with a mouse. 
These temptations could never beset 
a hardy people, who habitually held 
their very lives upon the tenure of 
a day; nor is it likely that the Lady 
Jane Greys, and the Mistress Eliza- 
beth Pastons, who were treated daily 
by their parents to “nips and bobs” 
and occasional broken heads, ever 
dreamed of disaffection to God on 
account of worldly misery. In elimi- 
nating barbarity we seem also to have 
eliminated much of our stalwartness 
of mind. Our sense of proportion is 
weakened, and the Merry England 
of plague, tyrannies, and hard child- 
government is become pessimistic in 
the day of her emancipation from all 
these things. 
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Shall we ever again enter into the 
true inheritance of the earth, now so 
rich with accumulated treasure? Ours 
are the harvests of many labourers, 
some sad and some glad, but all pure 
and all beautiful. Open to us are the 
immemorial windows whence, looking 
eastward, we may forget the ugly 
things of the night of human life, or 
be led to regard them luminous-eyed. 
Nature is the nurse of gladness, and 
the mother of the ideal as of the true. 
Let realists scoff at our highest poets 
and their “respectable ideals”; we 
await their own quota of pleasure to 
aid the balance life is always trying 
to strike with sorrow. Deep in every 
heart is the conviction that humanity 
will never give up its standards. 
Nature must inspire ideals while the 
world lasts. A subtle influence is 
even now working against that which 
is unnatural and opposed to beauty. 
The very fashion of bilious literature 
now prevailing commands a counter 
supply of books of the fresh air, just 
as the late conditions of life called 
forth their antithesis of athletic 
exercise and out-door professions for 
women. Part of life’s mystery lies 
in counter influences, which are seen 
to bear upon the race as upon the 
individual. Just now we all want 
more fresh air, a more healthy, less 
oblique outlook, a toning up, so to 
speak, of minds and bodies. The 
reaction has begun. Books that treat 
of Nature will not fail to receive their 
welcome, and do their lasting work,— 
whether it be the poetry of Nature 
or the principles of gardening, the 
records of a new Gilbert White or 
Isaac Walton, or the flower-coloured, 
fresh-air musings of a daughter of the 
sun like “ Elizabeth.” These all hold 
the white torch; in its light they 
were written and by its light they 
will be read. 
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DID NAPOLEON MEAN 


Ar the end of the twenty-first book 
of the History oF THE CONSULATE 
AND THE Empire, M. Thiers devotes 
a few words to “certain people who 
will look for mysteries where there 
are none,” and who had persuaded 
themselves that Napoleon’s great 
scheme for the invasion of this 
country was only a feint. He dis- 
missed their super-subtle interpre- 
tation of his hero’s actions as a 
mare’s-nest. Nearly a thousand letters 
of the Emperor and his ministers 
leave no doubt on the subject in the 
opinion of M. Thiers, and he decided 
that the invasion was “a serious 
enterprise pursued during several 
years with genuine passion.” No- 
body who has gone to the real 
authority, that is to say, to the cor- 
respondence of the Emperor and his 
subordinates, will think the figure 
named by M. Thiers exaggerated. 
These letters were not meant for 
publication, or to throw dust in the 
eyes of dupes in London and Paris. 
They are confidential papers, and they 
are full of the most minute directions 
for the armament and organisation of 
troops, the purchase of material, the 
construction of transports and fight- 
ing vessels, the movements of fleets. 
The certain people who will find 
mysteries at all costs, wish us to 
believe Napoleon went through all 
this toil for no other purpose than to 
frighten England, and mislead Austria 
as to the use he meant to make of 
his army. M. Thiers had too much 
academic urbanity to say with Carlyle 
“to scrubby apprentices of tender 
years these things may be credible, 
to me they are not credible ;” but 
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TO INVADE ENGLAND? 


he was equally unable to accept wire- 
drawn explanations of a policy which 
is consistent and intelligible enough 
if only it is allowed to have meant 
just what it professed to mean. ; 

But the scepticism of the ingenious 
persons who will persist in trying to 
produce better bread than can be 
made out of wheat, as Sancho Panza 
would have put it, has not been 
silenced even by the publication of 
the Emperor’s correspondence. Its 
endurance can be understood when 
we remember how rarely men judge 
by the evidence only. The common 
delusion that it is always clever to 
assert the contrary of a general 
belief accounts for much. At all 
times we meet would-be clever fellows 
who find it obvious to milk the cow, 
and strive to impress us with the 
brilliancy of trying to milk the bull, . 
English naval officers who are con- 
vinced of the physical impossibility of 
success, and clear-headed politicians 
who realise the awful risks, have 
from the first doubted whether so 
great a military conqueror as Napo- 
leon could have meant to launch on 
what they are persuaded would have 
been a ruinous adventure. Metternich 
is the weightiest witness among the 
second class of unbelievers. The late 
Admiral Colomb and Admiral Sir R. 
Vesey Hamilton have in recent times 
spoken for the sea-officers, and have 
both shown themselves extremely re- 
luctant to believe that the scheme of 
invasion was more than a mere scare- 
crow. The case for the negative has 
been very fairly stated by Mr. Sloane, 
the author of the latest Life of Napo- 
leon. He himself is among those who 











think the endless bustle of preparation 
at Boulogne, and the elaborate plot 
for bringing a strong naval force into 
the Channel, were only screens to 
cover the formation of an army to 
be used against Austria. After com- 
menting on the manifest truth that 
if Napoleon had landed he would have 
been cut off from France by the 
concentration of the British fleet, he 
states the grounds on which he holds 
this belief. They are substantially 
these : that Napoleon at various times 
asserted that he never meant to carry 
the invasion out; that Miot de 
Mélito and Metternich thought he 
did not; that he gave scant encour- 
agement to Fulton, the inventor of 
the marine steam-engine, the implied 
premiss being that he would have 
made more use of the new idea if 
he had been seriously intent on the 
venture; and that the preparations 
were made on a great scale in order 
to deceive so sagacious a people as the 
English. With the exception of the 
last, these reasons are extremely weak. 
Napoleon was so constant a liar in 
word and deed that his assertions, 
or his silence where a truthful man 
would have spoken, are alike worthless 
as evidence when taken by themselves. 
The opinion of Miot de Mélito has no 
weight. In his memoirs he says that 
everybody did believe in the invasion, 
and that doubts only arose in later 
years in the minds of himself and 
others. The Emperor was infallible, 
and the scheme failed. Therefore it 
was no scheme of his. This is the 
reasoning of Miot de Mélito, and it 
leads, when applied all round, to the 
remarkable result that the great 
man never went to Egypt, never made 
his grab at Spain, never invaded 
Russia, never tried to hold the line 
of the Elbe in 1813, and never 
played the stake of a frantic gambler 
at Waterloo. Such pleas are for the 
scrubby apprentice of tender years. 
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Metternich was indeed a strong 
man, and his mature conviction is 
not to be lightly dismissed. But we 
have to consider how it was formed 
and confirmed. We know on his 
own authority, which may be accepted 
without hesitation, for his honour was 
unimpeachable, that he never thought 
Napoleon capable of endeavouring to 
cross the Channel. In 1810, when 
he was in Paris after the Austrian 
marriage, he told the Emperor, while 
they were driving together, that this 
had always been his view, and was 
assured that he was right. To this, 
however, it has to be answered that 
one of the elements of Metternich’s 
strength was a serene trust in his 
own infallible insight, and that his 
host was a master in the art of 
flattery, when he chose, and when 
it was not his cue to hector. “ Ah, 
M. de Metternich, it is vain to try 
to deceive you,” was the delicate thing 
to say in one form of words or 
another, since it suited the purpose 
in hand to please the confidential 
minister of his father-in-law. Met- 
ternich, too, had stood upon Afton 
Down in 1794, and had watched Lord 
Howe’s fleet and convoy go out from 
the Solent and St. Helens. He had 
been profoundly impressed by the 
spectacle, and could not believe that 
Napoleon would put himself in the 
way of this mighty force. Yet he 
acknowledges that the Emperor was 
not only utterly ignorant of the real 
condition of England, but was im- 
pervious to instruction on the subject. 
He forgot, too, that he had seen this 
man during the campaign of 1813 
raging in blind fury against all sense, 
and the very first principles of war, 
under the influence of his crazy pas- 
sions and the frantic imaginations they 
produced. Metternich, in fact, could 
never quite grasp a character so alien 
to his own cold sanity. Something is 
wanting in the otherwise masterly 
























portrait he drew of the most reck- 
less adventurer the world had known. 
Wellington supplied the deficiency 
when he called Bonaparte Jonathan 
Wild the Great,—a Jonathan to be 
sure with an infinite capability for 
work, a marvellous capacity in pre- 
paring means for the execution of his 
designs, and intent not merely on 
living in defiance of Bow Street, but 
on achieving an impossible dominion 
over the world. 

Far too much has been made of 
the neglect shown to Fulton. One 
must look upon Napoleon as silly, 
which he certainly was not, before 
supposing, as Mr. Sloane and others 
have done, that he could not see the 
obvious truth that a generation, if 
not two, must pass before the marine 
steam-engine had got beyond the 
experimental stage, and before men 
enough could be trained to make the 
machines and work them in numbers. 
It was a fleet he needed, not a single 
vessel, and he could not “tarry the 
grinding.” Some force may indeed 
be allowed to the contention that the 
scale of the apparatus collected does 
not necessarily prove that the inva- 
sion would have been attempted. On 
the supposition that the object was 
to frighten England, and persuade 
the Continent that he was intent on 
this one enterprise, something more 
was needed than had been provided 
under the old monarchy and before 
the peace of Amiens. Nothing in 
Napoleon’s moral character would 
have made him hesitate to befool his 
subjects out of their labour and their 
money. Yet he did not like the 
waste of military resources, aud on 
this hypothesis there was colossal 
waste. His device too must be added 
to the list of his other failures, 
for he did not cow England, nor did 
he deceive Austria and Russia into 
neglecting to increase their armies. 
Moreover, how are we to account for 
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his pertinacious efforts to bring a fleet 
together in the Channel where it 
could not have escaped our blows, if 
he did not look to it to give him com- 
mand of the water for a brief space? 
Here he was coolly risking a part of 
his forces for no good. In his other 
deluded schemes there was a false 
appearance of a useful end to be 
achieved. Here there would have 
been none. 

There is a passage in the corres- 
pondence which may enable us to 
correct his mendacities of one date 
by those of another. It had been 
already made public by M. Thiers, 
else it would probably have been kept 
back by the official editors under the 
Second Empire, and left to appear 
in M. Lecestre’s collection of sup- 
pressed papers. In the beginning of 
1804 the conspiracy of Moreau, 
Pichegru, and Georges Cadoudal was 
taking shape. As in a famous case 
in our own history there was a Main 
and a By in the plot. The Main was 
a scheme for military insurrection ; 
the By was one for assassination. 
Napoleon knew that something was 
being prepared against him, and the 
encouragement given to his enemies 
by England was no secret. He was 
very eager to prove that the British 
Government was fomenting civil 
war in France, and hoped most 
ardently to secure some show of 
evidence that it was giving aid to 
assassins. Spencer Smith, our minister 
in Wurtemberg, and Drake, his col- 
league in Bavaria, presented the 
astute ruler of France with his 
opportunity. Acting under general 
directions from home they engaged, 
with the fussy solemnity of diplo- 
matists who must be doing some- 
thing, in cobweb intrigues. The 
French revolutionised Rome, and 
were indeed for ever trying to injure 
their enemies by promoting disorders 
in their dominions. Then why should 
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288 Did Napoleon Mean 
not we do the same, as Mr. Burke 
had recommended?! It was excel- 
lently argued, if France had not been 
for the time weary to death of in- 
ternal confusion, and if Napoleon had 
been the Pope. 

He laid a trap for them, and they 
walked into it with a fatuity one 
could enjoy thoroughly if they had 
not discredited their country. A 
rascal named Méhée de la Touche, 
a hack police author, and underspur- 
leather in much grimy plotting of 
the revolutionary epoch, was em- 
ployed to act as decoy. Drake 
believed him to be a genuine traitor, 
and sent him letters and money. 
Méhée was allowed to keep the money 
as his reward, and the letters went 
to Napoleon. The answers were of 
course dictated by no less an authority 
than the First Consul. When the 
game had lasted long enough he ex- 
posed his dupes. Before this date, 
on January 24th, 1804, he had 
instructed Méhée to tell the British 
Minister at Munich, that well- 
informed persons about the First 
Consul knew the Boulogne prepara- 
tions to be a mere blind. The real 
invasion was to be made from Brest 
and the Texel, and to be directed 
against Ireland. Though the flotilla 
was costly it was less wasteful than 
might be supposed, since the vessels 
composing it would all be used for 
trade ; and so on through a long string 
of more or less plausible lies, neatly 
constructed to persuade Mr. Drake 
that he was getting valuable infor- 
mation. On the theory formed by 


“Metternich, and accepted by Mr. 


Sloane and others, Napoleon was 
trying to deceive the British Govern- 
ment by telling it the truth in the 
hope that it would refuse to take 
his word. It is a device which has 
been used at times with shining 
success. Yet there was a risk that 
he would over-reach himself, and 
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defeat his own ends by quieting the 
fears it was his interest to inspire. 
If, however, he aimed at throwing 
the British Government off the scent, 
and at turning its attention away 
from the real line of invasion, this is 
precisely what he would have said ; 
but then we have to conclude that he 
really did mean to try to land an 
army on the coast of Kent. 

It is always possible to make out 
a show of a case on any side by quot- 
ing isolated documents and actions, 
without their correctives or connec- 
tions. The critical course is to look 
at the whole body of the evidence, 
which by no means includes mere 
expressions of opinion on the part 
of spectators who, however honest 
or sagacious, were not in a position 
to know the truth. The evidence 
for or against the sincerity of 
Napoleon’s intention to invade 
England if he could, must be 
sought in his confidential letters 
to his officers, or ministers, and in 
the complete series of his actions. 
The reader need be in no doubt 
where to go for them. They are 
all to be found in four volumes of 
the Correspondence published by 
order of Napoleon the Third and 
numbered eight to eleven. It is well 
to supplement them by the first 
volume of M. Lecestre’s edition of the 
suppressed papers. Of course there is 
much which has no direct connection 
with the invasion. The great ma- 
jority of the documents relate to 
general politics and to administra- 
tion. Weighty despatches to the 
King of Prussia, or the Landamman 
of Switzerland jostle orders on minute 
points. The great man is found 
instructing his police to discover 
what some impudent journalist meant 
by letting the public know that 
a negro potentate in Hayti had 
established a Legion of Honour. 
The regenerator of France detected 
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a gibe at his own institution, and 
was resolved to make an example. 
No jokes were to be suffered in 
France except on the legitimate 
subject of the deluded ignorance 
of the blind islanders who dared to 
oppose the great nation. M. Lecestre 
has kindly rescued an order for the 
application of the thumbscrew to 
recalcitrant witnesses, omitted by 
the careful piety of Napoleon the 


Third. But from May, 1803, to! 


August, 1805, there is a steady 
flow of questions, orders, and 
decisions relating to the invasion. 
Lord Whitworth left France in the 
middle of May, 1803. Before the 
end of the month instructions were 
flying out to BarbéMarbois, the 
Minister of the Treasury, and to 
Decrés, the Minister of Marine, to 
repair, buy, or build flat-bottomed 
boats. The series closes on August 
22nd, 1805, with the last fierce 
order to Villeneuve to come on from 
Brest, and appear in the Channel 
if only for a day, then—“ England 


is ours. We are all ready, every-, 
~ 


thing is embarked.” 

The papers may be classed under 
two heads. One covers those relat- 
ing to the construction, armament, 
and movements of the flotilla, and the 
organisation of the troops to be car- 
ried. Under the other must be put 
the elaborate plans for bringing about 
a temporary concentration of a 
superior naval force in the Channel 
to protect the invasion. The second 
are on the whole of the most value as 
evidence of Napoleon’s real meaning. 
By making a great effort of the kind 
of sagacity which (in the usual as well 
as the ecclesiastical sense) invents 
mare’s-nests, it is just possible to talk 
oneself into an artificial belief that 
Napoleon spent millions of money on 
flat-bottomed boats, guns, stores, and 
coast-batteries for his flotilla, without 
the intention of sending it to sea. It 
No. 508.—vou. Lxxxv. 
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is quite impossible to reconcile his 
orders to Villeneuve with the most 
elementary common sense, unless he 
is credited with such wisdom, and 
honesty, as there was in the readiness 
to sacrifice his fleet, if need be, in 
order to secure the passage of his 
army. To spend it for this purpose 
might have been the act of a gambler. 
Egypt and Russia answer for his 
capacity to play the part. But to 
bring the squadrons, French and 
Spanish, from Toulon, Cadiz, Ferrol, 
Rochefort, and Brest into the waters 
between the Lizard and the South 
Foreland, only to make a demonstra- 
tion, would have been an act worthy 
perhaps of the morality of Napoleon, 
but much more consistent with the 
intelligence of Manuel Godoy, Duke 
of Alcudia and Prince of the Peace. 
They would have been rounded up 
without a place of refuge on a shallow 
coast where the British fleet would 
have had them at its mercy. At the 
very best they could only have run 
through the Straits of Dover before a 
favourable westerly wind to take 
hiding in the Scheldt or the Texel. 
Then England would have been 
relieved from the burden of blockade 
elsewhere, and would have had all 
her enemies in one pound, opposite 
her own shores. 

For my poor part, though quite 
unable to share the adoration for 
Napoleon’s genius professed by many, 
and more especially by soldiers, I 
find it impossible to believe that he 
prepared the flotilla in wanton waste 
meaning it to be a scarecrow and 
nothing else. That he said he did 
to Metternich, or to Miot de Mélito 
(whom he described by the way in 
1814 as an imbecile) is very intel- 
ligible. The scheme had failed, and 
it was his constant practice to falsify 
facts, or papers, in order to con- 
ceal his mistakes. We know, for 
instance, how he interpolated pass 
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ages into despatches relating to the 
seizure of Spain to show that he had 
foreseen the national rising, and that 
he deceived Sir William Napier. But 
just as his policy in 1808 is incom- 
patible with any foresight of his as 
to its consequences, so his assertion 
that he never meant to sail for our 
shores from Boulogne cannot be 
reconciled with his actions from May, 
1803, to August, 1805. In that 
period he prepared two thousand flat- 
bottomed gun-vessels, and gunboats, 
or transports. The fighting craft cost 
to build from four thousand to thirty 
thousand francs each, for the hull 
alone. The transports cost to build, 
to buy, or to repair, taking one with 
another, at least as much as the 
smaller sum. Some of these flat- 
bottomed boats and transports were 
extorted from allies, or from what he 
was pleased to call the voluntary gifts 
of his subjects. Still he knew that 
what was taken in this way was to be 
deducted from the general resources 
at his disposal. The direct cost to 
him cannot have been less than a 
million sterling even when we leave 
aside the Dutch share and the volun- 
tary gifts. To this is to be added the 
outlay on rigging, fitting, and arma- 
ment with eight thousand pieces of 
ordnance. Nor is this all. To cover 
the concentration of the flotilla it 
was necessary to erect batteries all 
along the coast from Havre to Bou- 
logne, and to clear out the shallow 
sandy harbours. Three thousand men 
were ordered to be engaged in the 
last named work at Ambleteuse alone 
in January, 1804, under the direction 
of the engineer Sganzin. And this 
was but a small part of the whole 
labour performed. The clearing out of 
these wretched harbours was not one 
of those things which were done when 
they were done. No sooner were 
they deepened than the drift of the 
Channel began to fill them again. 








As much toil and outlay was needed 
to preserve as to make the harbours. 
When the invasion scheme was really 
given up they soon filled again, and 
the flat-bottomed boats rotted in, or 
on, the sand. I have to confess my 
ignorance whether an exact calcula- 
tion has ever been made of the out- 
lay on the flotilla and its adjuncts, 
apart from the other expenses of his 
government. Speaking subject to 
correction, I do not think it can be 
put at less than four millions sterling. 
Meanwhile great sums were being 
spent at Brest, Rochefort, and Tou- 
lon to form a powerful sea-going 
fleet, while the total revenue of 
France was between eighteen and 
nineteen millions, To assume this 
burden in the hope of striking at the 
heart of England may have been 
mad, considering the magnitude of 
the obstacles to be overcome, but to 
take it for show alone, in the deluded 
confidence that Perfidious Albion 
would be “frighted with false fires,” 
would have been silly. 

If the preparations were meant for 
the home and foreign galleries only 
they were certainly carried out with 
a most artistic finish. Too much need 
not be made of such documents as an 
order to Soult, commanding the camp 
at Saint Omer, and dated March 2nd, 
1804. It is one of scores of the same 
character addressed to him, to Davout, 
to Marmont, to Berthier, to Decrés, 
Bruix, and Ganteaume, all confi- 
dential, and all entailing expendi- 
ture of work and money. The subject 
is the provision of horse-boxes and 
horses, to the number of seven thou- 
sand two hundred, to be carried in 
the flotilla. There was no necessary 
waste here, since, invasion or no 
invasion, the boxes would always be 
useful, and as for the horses, no doubt 
they trotted and galloped away from 
Boulogne to lay their bones on the 
roadsides or battle-fields of Germany, 
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and in the mud of Poland, together 
with their drivers or riders. But what 
are we to make of an order dated 
October 5th, 1803, and sent to the 
Ministers of the Treasury and of War? 
It directs the formation of a corps of 
one hundred and seventeen guide-in- 
terpreters, all less than thirty-five, all 
knowing English and having lived 
in England. Irish exiles were to be 
allowed to join. The pay is on the 
scale of the dragoons, and not even 
the very uniform is overlooked. As 
we never had the advantage of seeing 
these persons among us the reader 
may be interested to learn that they 
wore dragon-green coats with red 
lining, and crimson flaps, cuffs, and 
trimmings; white leather breeches, 
American boots with bronzed iron 
spurs finished off the nether man 
not without military elegance. Ima- 
gination boggles at the spectacle of 
the First Consul stopping in the 
middle, or late in the evening, of 
the hardest day’s work done by any 
man in Europe, to make regulations 
for the coats, breeches, and even the 
very white hussar buttons of his 
guide-interpreters, the whole thing 
being, on the hypothesis of Metter- 
nich and “ that imbecile Miot,” part 
of a solemn practical joke of colossal 
scale, and costing millions, in the 
manner of Theodore Hook. 

One must surely have a diseased 
appetite for finding mysteries to see 
in this, which is but one among 
hundreds of examples, anything but 
proof of unresting attention to detail. 
Napoleon boasted, and here we can- 
not but take his word for we have 
an overflowing measure of evidence 
of its truth, that he had never dis- 
covered the limit to his power of 
work. In the end he became lunatic, 
and his mind lived in a world of 
dreams spun by itself, but he 
wrought for unattainable ends with 
an inexhaustible faculty for fram- 
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ing the practical means. On the 
supposition that he really did in- 
tend to make his dash when the 
time came, nothing is easier to 
understand than the formation of 
the guide-interpreters. It is only 
impossible to account for them on 
the theory that they were never to 
be used. They are quoted here 
simply as a characteristic specimen 
of the thoroughness of the care shown 
to fit the expedition down to the last 
button on the gaiters. It would be 
easy, but would also be superfluous, 
to fill more pages than could be spared 
for the purpose with similar examples. 
The number and classification of the 
vessels to be used for fighting and 
transport, the distribution of men, 
horses, and stores, the number of 
bundles of hay and rounds of ammu- 
nition, the order of anchorage, of 
entry and of exit, are regulated with 


an exactness only to be appreciated — 


from the correspondence. Philip the 
Second did not organise his Armada 
more minutely, nor with more toil to 
himself ; and Philip sat in the middle 
of his spider-web in the Escorial 
writing, writing, writing. His affairs 
were as complicated as Napoleon’s, 
but he directed them from his desk. 
The Corsican was for ever on the 
move, and in the saddle, and yet he 
wrote as much as Philip the Prudent. 
He had Germany and Russia to watch, 
Switzerland to settle, the formation of 
a code of laws to overlook, conspira- 
cies to crush, the Empire to found, 
and the Pope to wheedle. Withal 
he looked into everything with his 
own eyes, from Milan to Boulogne. 
And there are those who can believe 
that in addition to it all, he could 
sacrifice millions of money for an 
empty demonstration, and not only 
so but condemn himself to endless 
extra work, begun sometimes at 
eleven at night. In one of his letters 
to his police in these months he gives 
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them orders to look into the truth 
of a rumour that a sect of convul- 
sionists and flagellants had ap- 
peared in France. If any such 
survivals of the Middle Ages did 
indeed linger on they had more 
regard for their comfort, and were 
less foolish than their master. They 
at least expected to secure heaven 
by scoring their shoulders with a 
discipline which is a moderate price 
to pay for everlasting felicity. 

~~ Let us turn from the flotilla to the 
orders given to the fleet, and see 
what can be gathered from them as 
to the sincerity of Napoleon’s resolu- 
tion to invade. It is known that his 
ideas as expressed in his letters and 
by his reported words underwent 
successive modifications between 1803 
and 1805. At first he planned, or 
appeared to plan, to cross the Narrow 
Seas in a calm or a fog with the 
flat-bottomed boats alone. His naval 
officers, headed by Decrés who had 
an extraordinary eye for the weak side 
of the designs of others, brought him 
to understand that the risk was too 
great. Then he began to plan how 
“to gather a French naval force in the 
Channel so as to obtain a temporary 
local superiority, and have the means 
of covering the passage. He had at 
first permitted Spain to keep what he 
was pleased to call her neutrality on 
condition of the payment of a heavy 
subsidy. The greater part of the 
sums promised never reached his ex- 
chequer, and soon the British Govern- 
ment took measures to see that none 
should. It seized Bustamente’s gal- 
leons coming home from Mexico with 
the treasure, and forced Spain into 
war. The measure was amply justi- 
fied, and needs no better excuse than 
is supplied by the fury of Napoleon. 
The outbreak of the war between 
Spain and England deprived him of 
all prospect of subsidy, but it gave 
him the command of the Spanish 
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fleet. It was then that his great and 
complicated scheme for the concentra- 
tion of sixty French and Spanish 
battle-ships in the Channel took its 
final shape. Everybody knows its 
main lines, how Villeneuve was to 
slip out of Toulon, sail for the West 
Indies, come back after misleading 
Nelson, pick up the ships of the two 
nations at Ferrol, come on to Brest, 
join Ganteaume, and sweep the 
Channel. We know too how it 
failed, partly by the pusillanimity of 
Villeneuve, who like Tourville was 
“a coward in head though not in 
heart.” There were modifications 
in details, and Napoleon played with 
subsidiary schemes for expeditions to 
Treland, and to the Indies East and 
West. But concentration is the 
dominating purpose all through. The 
variation on the surface of Napoleon’s 
mind, and his habit of putting down 
alternative plans on paper to get them 
clear to himself, very much as Lord 
Burleigh drew up his elaborate columns 
of pros and cons, has puzzled some 
students not familiar with his ways. 
They were also a fertile source of 
confusion to his officers. It is then 
perhaps not surprising that there are 
some who cannot believe that a man 
who could propose so many varying 
courses could be serious as to the 
main end. 

When, however, his habits of 
work are remembered, it is easy to 
brush aside the irrelevances, and to 
separate the mere suggestions and 
alternative courses from the central 
idea. What that was is stated in 
unequivocal terms in instructions to 
Villeneuve dated May 8th, 1805. 
“The principal end of the whole 
operation,” he wrote, “is to obtain 
the superiority for us before Boulogne 
for a few days.” Two drafts of the 
instructions were made, differing in 
details, but not in the least in 
essentials. He leaves Villeneuve a 
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wide latitude as to whether he will 
look into Rochefort to pick up the 
ships there or not, come close to 
Brest to join Ganteaume, or pass 
north of the blockading fleet, slip 
round the Lizard and so come on to 
Boulogne ; or even whether he will 
take the route by the north of Scot- 
land, rally the Dutch vessels in the 
Texel, and come down from the north. 
At the end his admiral is told that if, 
in consequence of events in America, 
or on the course of his voyage, he 
cannot advance from Ferrol, he is to 
go back to Cadiz, and make a fresh 
start, but that the Emperor will hear 
of his acting thus with great regret. 
How far this justified Villeneuve in 
turning to the south, after the action 
with Calder, whether that engagement 
was such an event as the then newly 
made Emperor contemplated or not, 
whether the artful devices for slipping 
through the watch of the British 
navy and concentrating off Boulogne 
had any real chance of success, are 
disputable points. It would be inter- 
esting to discuss them, but for the 
present they are not in the reference. 


The question is did Napoleon really/ 


mean to try the invasion? To me it 
seems clear that he did, and that 
unless he did, the orders he un- 
doubtedly drew up for Villeneuve are 
not to be understood. 

The sceptics are much given to 
pointing out that supposing him to 
have landed and to have beaten the 
first army opposed to him, he would 
still have been cut off, and finally 
crushed under the might of Britain. 
In later years he talked in this strain 
himself when he wished to persuade 
dupes that he had always been right. 
Perhaps, or if patriotism prefers to 
have it so, then certainly this would 
have happened. We are not con- 
cerned with our own actions, but with 
his beliefs. Now it was his conviction 
at the time that if he could win a 
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great battle in Kent and march to 
London, the British Government 
would yield. We think that he was 
in error, and that the proud energy 
of our race would have enabled us to 
make good the want of those physical 
advantages of space or mountainous 
country, the thin population, and 
the poverty which helped the 
national resistance of Spain and 
Russia. Allow that it was so, and 
still we may ask why Napoleon, 
who miscalculated the results of the 
occupations of Madrid and Moscow, 
should not also have been in error 
as to the probable consequences of 
his entry into London. The whole 
of his life is on record to show that 
this was precisely the kind of blunder 
he was to be expected to make. 
And since he reasoned thus, why 
should he have hesitated to run the 
risk of having his communications 
with France cut? It would have 
been no matter if they had been, 
when England was prostrated by a 
blow at the heart. Her navy would 
have been paralysed with the rest of 
the body of the State. On his hypo- 
thesis, in fact, the peril of interrupted 
communications was not worth con- 
sidering. If the worst came to the 
worst, he could try to slip over the 
Straits in a small boat. He had 
navigated the whole length of the 
Mediterranean when it was swarm- 
ing with our cruisers, and could well 
take his chance of crossing the few 
miles between the east end of Kent 
and Boulogne. Smugglers and small 
privateers escaped our vigilance in 
these very waters all through the 
war, as he well knew. If he had 
brought an army over to be locked 
up and destroyed, and could have 
got back himself, it is very doubtful 
whether his power in France would 
have been diminished. He had 
already deserted one army in Egypt 
and had returned to become the 
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master of his country. A few years 
later he was to lead four hundred 
thousand Frenchmen to perish miser- 
ably in Russia, and to find the nation 
as submissive to him as ever when 
he posted back to Paris. To make 
England taste the horrors of invasion, 
and shake her confidence in the 
power of the fleet to keep her shores 
inviolate, was in itself an object 
worth the expenditure of a hundred 
thousand men to him. He had pro- 
vided for giving Austria enough to 
keep her busy in Bavaria, if she took 
up arms during his absence. A few 
successes of hers to the east of the 
Rhine would have signified nothing 
if England was smitten down. 

The nature of the preparations 
made at Boulogne, and their scale, 
the toil undergone by Napoleon 
himself in his cabinet, his character, 
his interests, his estimate of the 
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probable conduct of this country, all 
work together to confirm the sin- 
cerity of his intention to invade if he 
could obtain the few days of security 
required for the passage of his 
flotilla. There was nothing to give 
probability to the contrary hypothesis 
but the opinion of men who either 
did not know the evidence, or have 
not shown they could use it, his own 
declarations when he had a motive 
for altering the truth, and the as- 
sumption that he never could have 
meant to try so mad an enterprise, 
which would be good in the case of 
Frederick the Great, but is contrary 
to all probability with the man who 
brought himself to St. Helena by 
frantic obstinacy in trying to do 
the impossible. The two sides are 
not, as Bacon might have said, 
equipollent. 
Davin Hannay. 








NATIONAL GAMES AND THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


A coop deal of solemn nonsense 
has been talked on the connection of 
games and morality and social deal- 
ing; and the grandiloquence has been 
encouraged by the astonishing interest 
shown by the public in a race between 
two yachts of the New York and 
Royal Ulster clubs. It is a pity that 
men or nations cannot play a game 
together without being convicted of 
“cementing the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race.” But 
though the effect of games on inter- 
national politics is a subject that has 
given occasion for some extremely 
fatuous extravagances, their value as 
a touchstone of character is another 
matter. Games take men unawares 
too often to let hypocrisy escape, and 
the bare result of competition is 
destructive of humbug; there is room 
in them for bad temper and for good 
comradeship, and they share with the 
weather the power to bridge the con- 
versational difficulty which besets what 
is called the Anglo-Saxon race. If 
you travel in a third-class carriage on 
a suburban line the men will almost 
always be talking of one game or 
another, and the reason is not so 
much that the interest is supreme, as 
that the subject is easy of approach 
and common to every grade of society. 
In other words, games are worth 
serious consideration chiefly by reason 
of an indirect, unessential virtue. 
They constitute a sort of freemasonry 
between people who could have no- 
thing else in common, and, if not the 
cause, are often the occasion of valu- 
able social amenities. National, even 
more distinctly than individual, char- 
acteristics come out in the nature 


of the national games and in the 
manner of playing them. We do not 
believe, for example, that the Ameri- 
cans will ever take to cricket as 
they have taken to base-ball, because 
it gives insufficient room for either the 
cunning or the restless energy that 
their athletes demand. A summer’s 
day out in the long field to Shrews- 
bury and Gunn would tear an 
American athlete’s patience to tatters. 
Thus, in spite of the excellence and 
the enthusiasm of the gentlemen of 
Philadelphia, and in spite of the 
threat lately uttered by one of the 
Americans that they were going to 
learn cricket in order to beat us at 
that game too, it is not likely to grow 
popular in America,—till America 
grows old. 

We have met Americans at most 
other games,—a word which rightly 
understood should include both ath- 
letics and rowing—and always their 
national characteristics have appeared 
with curious distinctness and unifor- 
mity in their methods of competition. 
On the whole we are perhaps more 
prone to misunderstand Americans 
than foreigners. We expect them to 
resemble us so much, and the actual 
resemblance is so little. They come 
from Puritans and Quakers, and by 
the possession of some of the in- 
herited qualities suggest the posses- 
sion of the others,—to our disap- 
pointment. 

In talking to their athletes, and in 
reading their athletic critics, political 
parallels are continually suggested. 
The capture of Aguinaldo, smart 
beyond the reach of dignity, was 
prepared on the football-field, — a 
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arallel to Waterloo and the playing- 

fields of Eton; and the extension of 
the Monroe doctrine is suggested in 
the preliminaries of a yacht-race. But 
those who have had a glimpse into 
American character through games 
will have a higher opinion of it 
than if the knowledge came through 
politics. One sees in the athletes 
that the defects are the defects of 
virtues, and the qualities, which seem 
abominable in isolation, may look 
almost admirable when in due rela- 
tion with character. 

The intelligent foreigner who comes 
over to enquire into English ways is 
astonished by nothing so much as by 
our absorbing interest in games. A 
glance at the papers on the third day 
of last September would, could he 
have read them, have given him a fine 
illustration of the national mania. It 
was written how ten thousand people 
had assembled at the Crystal Palace 
to see a match at football. There 
were long descriptions of a cricket- 
match at the Oval, where a pro- 
fessional player was expected to 
“ establish a record”; there were 
columns concerned with partridge- 
shooting ; there were paragraphs 
about the visit of a university 
athletic team to Canada; there were 
head-lines about the yacht-race and 
the prospects of the Cotumsia, Con- 
STITUTION, and Suamrock. Odd 
corners were filled up with the 
results of tournaments at croquet 
and tennis, and of local regattas. 
The King was reported to be playing 
golf in Germany. The intelligent 
foreigner might well wonder ; but 
our national keenness for games 
would not seem so extravagant to a 
Frenchman as American keenness 
seems to an Englishman. The quality 
of their keenness is on a different 
plane. To many Americans the win- 
ning of a game has become an 
absolute end in itself. At the uni- 
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versities, at Princetown and Harvard, 
for instance, the men train for the 
football-matches with months of 
serious work, and on the actual day 
play with an abandon that is unknown 
in England. Members of a defeated 
team will be seen afterwards in 
almost a paroxysm of tears, overcome 
by the combination of exhaustion 
and disappointment. An American 
who was taken to the last University 
football-match was struck by nothing 
so much as by the appearance of the 
men in the interval. “But where 
are the stretchers, the bandages, the 
‘refreshers,’ the spare men?” he 
asked; and when he was told that 
it was not permitted to replace a 
man who was incapacitated, he could 
murmur nothing but, “That is a 
feature.” The permission to use sub- 
stitutes for wounded men was caused 
in America by a desire to lessen the 
roughness, the help of a fresh man 
towards the end of a game being too 
great an advantage to give away if 
it could be helped. This playing of 
games with more than the rigour of 
Mrs. Battle has produced a serious 
movement for their suppression. The 
authorities absolutely forbade football 
in the Government naval and military 
schools, on the ground that it was 
bad both for the body and mind. 
Curiously enough, almost at the same 
moment that this ban was passed 
in America, definite steps were being 
taken in England to encourage foot- 
ball in the corresponding military and 
naval establishments. Comparative 
statistics of this nature will show 
that, in spite of the excessive domin- 
ance of professionalism in England, 
it is true on the whole to say that 
the British and American athletes 
stand to each other almost as ama- 
teurs to professionals. Mr. Gaspar 
Whitney, in his excellent Sportine 
PitcrimaGE, has some sensible words 
on this point. 
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It is in the lesser preparation, and in 
the “ business,” if I may use the word,— 
and I hope I shall be correctly inter- 
preted—that leads up to and surrounds 
our athletic contests, that the English- 
man sets us a good example. Particu- 
larly would I like to see its softenin 
influences at work on the hard commerci 
atmosphere that envelopes our big foot- 
ball-matches, in diminishing the amount 
of money we annually expend fitting 
teams for contests, in moderating the 
speculative eye we have for large gate- 
receipts, and on the mystery that un- 
necessarily surrounds so much of the 
Varsity crew’s work as ignores the 
undergraduate, and would leave him out 
of touch with it altogether but for his 
superabundant enthusiasm and loyalty 
that surmount all obstacles. Here, I 
think, we can indeed learn a much-needed 
lesson, nor can we learn it too quickly. 


How fully Americans feel that their 
athletics may benefit by contact with 
the English spirit has been proved 
by the anticipatory discussions that 
led up to the recent athletic visit 
of our two universities. Yale and 
Harvard wished to make a stand 
against prevailing sentiments, and felt 
that in their campaign on behalf of 
the purity of the athletic spirit it 
would be an immense advantage to 
have the prestige of association with 
Oxford and Cambridge. Yet we must 
remember, while priding ourselves that 
England is the home of the athletic 
spirit, that strictly speaking every 
man who goes up to an American 
university is a seeker after education 
and an academic help in his after 
career in a very much more serious 
degree than many English under- 
graduates. The most obvious and 
tempting athletic distinction for any 
boy who has won eminence in his 
school games is, in the modern 
jargon, to “get a blue,” to row 
for his university, that is to say, or 
to play for it at one of the many 
games, from cricket, tennis, and 
rackets downwards, which now find 
favour among our “young barbarians ; ” 
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and to this ambition a good deal of 
the excellence of university athletes 
is due. This fact should be put 
against the complaint commonly raised 
in England that the American uni- 
versities have made attractive offers 
to induce prominent athletes to be- 
come members of their societies. 
This professionalism of spirit, if 
the phrase be allowed, which seems 
to Englishmen to mark American 
players is in essence the result of 
keenness and courage and that zest 
of competition which, according to 
M. Demolins, is the cause of “ Anglo- 
Saxon superiority.” After an expres- 
sive phrase the American “means 
winning,” and this purpose has be- 
come so intense that it begins to 
dominate all other motives. Per- 
sonal respect, manly courage, in 
some cases patriotism, give an added 
glamour to the intention; but, 
whether by a perversion of natural 
virtues or by their over-development, 
winning is the dominant motive in 
every American. One may say,— 
the qualification will come later — 
that in America only success succeeds 
and only failure is contemptible. 
We are fond of winning in England. 
Alfred was lately held up as the first 
Englishman who did not know when 
he was beaten, and after a thousand 
years his successors are like him. 
But among English players of games 
there is an ambition, which may 
perhaps be described as aristocratic, 
first to play in style and according to 
the strictest etiquette ; and since this 
aristocratic emphasis on manner has 
developed along with the desire to 
win, the two ambitions have con- 
tinued to qualify each other to good 
effect. It is true that in some cases 
both have reached an extravagant 
pitch; some professionals strive to 
win at all hazards to honesty, and 
some amateurs to play in form to 
the detriment of success. Roughly 
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speaking, one may say that the two 
ambitions vary directly with the 
proportional social positions of the 
players. In the game of the people, 
which beyond all question is pro- 
fessional football, the players have 
resorted to devices of such perverse 
ingenuity as would shame American 
players. The professional football- 
player, when he can avoid the argus- 
eyed referee, will use every trick he 
knows to damage any prominent op- 
ponent he can. If he thinks it worth 
while to-face the penalty he will 
openly commit his “ intentional fouls,” 
to use the ugly phrasing of the foot- 
ball-rules. In fact the rules of the 
game have here so much altered to 
check the professional's unqualified 
intention to win by some device or 
other, that amateurs are protesting 
with feelings of keen resentment 
against being subjected to the same 
code of laws. A genuine amateur, 
who enjoys an open charge, does not 
like to be penalised for an intentional 


foul ; nor is it good for the spirit of 
the game that he should be subjected 
to this obloquy. To go to the other 


social extreme, a great cricketer, 
and the most charming of critics, 
has complained that cricketers at 
Eton are taught to pay such strict 
adherence to the ideal perfection of 
style, as seen, let us say, in a Palairet, 
that they are becoming incapable of 
making runs except under perfect 
conditions. Certainly in respect to 
cricket the value put upon style in 
and for itself is ludicrous, in spite 
of the prominent example of W. G. 
Grace, whom any Eton boy could 
be competent to correct for defects 
of style. 

These, however, are extreme cases. 
It remains true that in the normal 
English athlete (the word is used 
as coextensive with % yvyvactixn) 
the desire to win is duly qualified 
by two coexistent ambitions,—the 
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desire to play well and the desire 
to be a gentleman. In the perfect 
sportsman, as in the Happy Warrior, 
there is a master bias towards the 
gentle qualities. In the definition of 
a sportsman the master attributes, 
though all the phrases may be dif- 
ferently interpreted, are capacity, 
style, generosity. But in the first 
place it is essential that in every 
game the art of winning should be 
made secondary to the development 
of the gentle, or, if the word is pre- 
ferred, the gentlemanlike, qualities ; 
and in the second it is well for the 
game and the player that some 
emphasis should be laid on the 
etiquette of manner. “Bad form” 
is a true phrase of sportsmanlike 
criticism. The French and _ the 
Italians have given a fine instance 
of the worth of etiquette in the 
game of fencing. You are forced 
to play according to many unwritten 
rules, and the written rules are so 
precise as to have made the game, 
in the good sense of the word, 
aristocratic. No one is accepted as 
a player till he has graduated in 
manner. To give one of many 
examples you may not “stab,” 
though an indifferent player could 
for a little upset the most skilful 
by indulging in this natural mode 
of attack. But no fencer, — in 
the past, not even for his life — 
dares to stab; it is not etiquette, 
not after the aristocratic manner ; 
in a double sense it is bad form. 
Almost every sportsman in England 
is continually forced to conform to 
a similar canon of etiquette. Many 
things are regarded as bad form 
which in fact are natural and harm- 
less enough. Civilisation, along with 
its improvements, generally exag- 
gerates its canons and makes them 
too artificial; just as that curious 
moral criterion known as schoolboy 
honour glorifies actions which more 
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natural moralists, not altered by the 
artificial life of congregated youth, 
would put down as silly, if not 
wrong. But the schoolboy is made 
by his standard of honour, and may 
be properly judged by the measure 
of his approach to the standard. 
Just so the character of the British 
sportsman has been maintained at 
its high level by the established 
canons of form. To avoid shooting 
birds that get up nearer the next 
gun is a lesson in unselfishness; not 
to lurk as nearly as possible “ off- 
side” is to avoid the suspicion of 
unfairness ; to send a rowing coach 
to a sister university, and to accept 
the offer, is a display of the zest of 
competition in which mere desire to 
win is not reckoned ; the refusal, in 
a recent football-match, of a captain 
to appeal against a try, though a 
technical rule had been broken, was 
a really generous obedience to the 
law of form. 

We do not wish to say that the 
Americans have not an almost intense 
admiration for the spirit of sport, but 
America is a new country; there is 
a lack of precedent, a lack of etiquette, 
a contempt of manner, a respect for 
present success which destroys admira- 
tion for past effort, and though this 
freshness has very great compensating 
advantages, we think that American 
sportsmen suffer from want of respect 
for form. At any rate the difference 
between the two countries’ ideas will 
be clear in almost any sport or game 
that can be mentioned. In the first 
place there is always an atmosphere 
of mystery about the preparation of 
American athletes. In the lawn- 
tennis championship at Wimbledon 
last year the two American players 
practised a good deal and played many 
games in England before the cham- 
pionship; but it was bruited about 
that they were “keeping a serve up 
their sleeve,” to use the prevailing 


idiom, and in fact they had studiously 
avoided giving away the secret of this 
strange device. Possibly something 
was gained by this secrecy ; indeed it 
was apparent just at first that both 
their opponents, the Dohertys, were 
alittle put out by the unexpected way 
the ball came off the ground ; but was 
the odd point or two worth the while? 
The training performances of their 
running men are hedged in by devices 
of secrecy, and the men subjected like 
slaves, or professionals, to the rigorous 
dominion of the professional coach, 
who as often as not talks at large to 
reporters and boasts, without much 
regard to fact, of the doings of “my 
men.” As to the mystery surround- 
ing the training of the university 
eights in America Mr. Whitney, the 
American Pilgrim, will explain him- 
self. 


I am sure that throughout my study 
of English university athletics nothing 
made a greater impression on me than 
the sportsmanlike feeling which exists, 
and is perfectly apparent to whosoever 
cares to look, between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews and teams. Whatever one 
crew does at Putney the other may see,— 
if it likes. There is no attempt at stealing 
away, no substitutes sent out to watch 
and to report. Each is on the Thames 
to perfect its work, and the other is at 
liberty to “ size it up’ as much as it may 
wish. It is quite common for one crew 
to follow in its steam-launch the rowing 
of the other. Indeed the Cambridge 
captain only a few days before the race 
this year, when asked if he had any 
objections, replied: “Nota bit. Follow 
all you like, and say what you please.” 
‘And. he meant it. While at Putney 
members of the Oxford crew will occa- 
sionally dine at the Cambridge training- 
table, and the latter return the courtesy 
in kind. The men do not eye one another 
askance, and there is none of the em- 
barrassment that attends the annual 
Harvard-Yale visitation when the crews 
are in quarters at New London. 


And again he writes in the same 
strain : 
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I cannot refrain from recounting 
another incident to yet further accen- 
tuate this sportsmanlike spirit and per- 
fect willingness that all London, or the 
whole world, should see the crews at 
practice, if it cared to make the journey 
to Putney. The first morning I went to 
Putney, Mr. Lehmann, one of the two 
Oxford coaches, whom I had met, was 
detained in town, and did not turn up; 
therefore I asked a boatman to point out 
to me the other coach Mr. McLean, and, 
approaching the latter, asked if the crew 
was going out, and when. With recol- 
lections of New London experiences I 
expected to have a well-bred, non-com- 
mittal English stare turned full upon me. 
Judge, then, my surprise when Mr. 
McLean informed me, with as much 
consideration as though I were the most 
honoured old “blue,” that the crew was 

oing out in about half an hour but only 
or a short paddle, and that if I wanted 
to see it at work, I had better come that 
afternoon, when the men would launch 
their boat at a “quarter before three.” 
And he knew me at that time only as one 
of the several hundred interested spec- 
tators standing on the river-bank waiting 
for the crew to bring out its boat. Fancy 
asking a Yale or Harvard coach at what 
time the crew would come out, and the 
Perhaps 


best place to see it at work! 
a stranger would be told all about it,— 
per—haps ! 


There is, in a word, too much 
business about American games ; the 
secrecy, the professional trainers, the 
length of training, the value of the 
gate-money, the amount spent by the 
universities on the clubs, combine to 
soil the spirit which we call sports- 
manlike. 

If we put aside the professionals, 
a class from whom American sport 
is happily more free than English, 
players of games may be said to have 
developed a valuable code of honour 
which may be indicated under the 
happy metaphor, playing the game. 
To play the game is to put aside 
selfishness, not only scrupulously to 
observe rules written and unwritten, 
but to keep a pure desire to regulate 
every effort to victory by the senti- 
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ment of clean honour. As a fencer 
hands back his weapon to the oppo- 
nent he disarms, a man who plays 
the game will love a “ fair field and 
no favour” more than a victory won 
by cunning, or what is popularly 
known as sharp practice. There is 
of course as strict an honour among 
American athletes as among ours ; 
but comparing the two codes it does 
seem to us that the quality of cun- 
ning, or acuteness, is recognised in 
America as a virtue, almost without 
qualification. Americans, to quote 
our previous example, would laud the 
capture of Aguinaldo asa good typical 
instance of playing the game. For it 
is a virtue to be more acute than an 
opponent, not only in love and war 
but in games, in politics, in business. 
The athlete conceals his skill, the 
money-maker “makes a corner in a 
staple of life, the politician revokes 
a treaty. 

Games, we have said, occupy to 
an extreme degree the interests of 
Americans. It is the more impor- 
tant, therefore, that those who are in 
authority over the games of the nation 
should see to it that the sportsman- 
like spirit breathes through them all. 
There is in England much reason to 
regret the frequent presence of the 
sort of person who is called idiomati- 
cally the pot-hunter,—the pseudo- 
amateur who thinks of money first 
and sport afterwards. We believe 
that this sort of financial athlete is 
much rarer in America; his place is 
taken by the victory-hunter; but it 
remains that nowhere in the world is 
the spirit of sport more effective for 
good than in the English universities, 
—the repositories of sporting honour 
—and the more of this spirit that is 
spread abroad by international meet- 
ings the better. 

We have said that the actual 
money-making amateur is rare among 
Americans, and they also mean to 
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prevent his development by every 
effort in their power. With that 
quickness of action which marks them 
in all departments of life the fear of 
the insinuation of the quasi-amateur 
has been followed immediately by 
preventive measures ; and that in the 
most unexpected of games. Golf has 
grown popular in America with even 
greater suddenness than in England, 
and mushroom hotels have sprung up 
at the edges of the various links. The 
interests of the links and the hotels 
naturally coincide and, in order to 
popularise both, inducements of all 
sorts have been held out to attract 
well-known players to the several 
spots. The most usual form of in- 
ducement has been an advertisement 
offering “‘ board and transportation,” 
—not for life—to any well-known 
golf-player who will stay at the hotel. 
The growing scandal of this and 
similar advertisements was thought so 
serious that the authorities respon- 
sible for the regulation of the game 
have thought it necessary at all costs 
to prevent the acceptance of any such 
offer by an amateur. They have, 
therefore, passed a law which takes 
its stand as the most drastic that has 
yet been known in any game. By 
the new definition an amateur may 
accept no expenses at all even from 
his club; he may not even occupy 
a salaried post in connection with a 
club, and he may not play the game 
under an assumed name. This may 
be welcomed as a _whole-hearted 
attempt to scotch professionalism ; 
but the ruling, though perhaps not 
too Draconian in theory, carries its 
qualifications with it. The post of 
secretary to a club often entails 
arduous work and, while it demands 
a gentleman to fill it, merits payment. 
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To give one example of the working 
of the law: a well-known English 
amateur, a champion at his game, 
was lately invited to go out to New 
York to regulate some clubs there 
according to English methods. He 
gave his time and interest to the work, 
and was doing valuable service which 
was much appreciated, when he dis- 
covered that by accepting a salary he 
was losing his status as an amateur. 
He could not afford to do the work 
without remuneration, and found him- 
self, to the disappointment of his hosts 
and to his own great disadvantage, 
forced both to give up his salary 
and to borrow money to make good 
what he had already received. With 
regard to expenses,—the “board and 
transportation” of the American 
advertisements—many good amateurs 
in England would be unable to play 
regularly for their county clubs unless 
their travelling-expenses were made 
good,—though it must be confessed, 
in cricket for example, that the pay- 
ment of expenses has not always been 
restricted to the mere cost of travel- 
ling or of board. The danger in 
making these drastic laws is that 
games may become the exclusive 
privilege of the rich, a worse result 
than the occasional presence of even 
a professional amateur. But this is 
a wider question. The point of 
immediate importance is that the 
Americans are alive to the danger of 
professionalism and are taking charac- 
teristically rigorous steps to prevent 
it. With this as a beginning we may 
hope that those subtler, but not less 
perilous, offences against the pure 
sporting spirit will also be in time 
eliminated. The knowledge of how 
to play the game is not the least 
valuable of national possessions. 











FOR THE HONOUR OF THE CORPS. 


“Let ’em all come!” said the 
hospital-orderly despairingly. “ An- 
other pack of blooming doolies, and 
the first batch not ‘alf fixed yet! 
Gawd ’elp us!” 

A long slow line of stretchers 
trickled into the field-hospital. Here 
and there a face, very white and set, 
was seen for a minute or two, the 
teeth gnawing at the under lip to 
stifle vain cries, or an arm was 
thrown aloft to drop back again 
with limp impotence. From some 
of the canvas troughs a little blood 
dripped reluctantly, or spread in 
wide discoloured patches. Now and 
again an accidental jolt would knock 
a scream from the occupant of one of 
the doolies, or the insistent moaning 
of an unconscious sufferer would be 
heard, regular as a heart-beat, and 
inexpressibly fretting to the nerves of 
the stricken folk who lay around. 

A gaunt man, with haggard eyes 
and deep hollows in his colourless 
cheeks, raised himself on his elbow 
from the camp-bed on which he lay, 
and panted questions to all who 

him 


- How's it going?” he asked again 
and again, gasping between each eddy- 


ing gust of words. “ Are our fellows 
holding their own? For God’s sake 
tell me how it’s going? Tell me—” 
He fell back exhausted. 

A young soldier, with his right arm 
in a sling, walked down the ward 
from the end where the doctors were 
toiling like men possessed by devils. 
The sick officer on the bed called to 
him. “ Here,” he gasped, his face 
working with the intensity of his 
excitement. “Here, I say, come 


here, you,—you man of B Company, 
—come here!” 

The private turned and stared at 
the speaker. Then he walked to the 
foot of the bed, attempted to lift his 
injured arm in salute, and emitted a 
gruff cry, while his face contracted 
with pain. 

“T can’t salute, sir,” he said. 
“My harm’s smashed like, and they 
’aven’t time to look to it yet, but Gawd 
Almighty, anythink is better than 
the ’ell our chaps is gettin’ of up on 
the ‘ill yonder. It won’t take long 
afore their name is Walker. They’re 
getting ’ell, sir, ‘ell with red pepper 
to it.” His eyes were wild with fear 
of the death upon which they had 
looked so recently; his dominant 
sensation was one of relief that he 
had escaped from that unspeakable 
inferno on the summit of the hill 
where what remained of his regiment 
still clung to the bullet-smitten earth. 
The excitement which held him, and 
was increased by the fever of his 
undressed wound, made him careless 
of his words even though he spoke to 
one of his own officers. 

“Damn you, sir!” cried the sick 
man, springing up in his cot, and 
shaking a palsied hand at the private. 
“How dare you speak like that of 
the Blankshires, how dare you?” 
He raved and gesticulated as though 
only the lack of strength restrained 
him from tearing the life out of the 
soldier before him. 

“T don’t want for to say nothink 
agin the corpse, sir,” said the 
latter sulkily, involuntarily retreat- 
ing as he spoke from the neighbour- 
hood of the angry officer. “You 
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‘aven’t seen what I seed, sir. You 
‘aven’t been in ’ell, not like me. 
My Gawd, it was hawful, hawful! 
They’re being picked hoff like rabbits. 
They can’t stand it, ‘taint in ’uman 
natur. Hi wouldn’t say but what 
they was right if they do bunk it. 
Gorramercy! you don’t know what it 
was, sir.” 

The officer fell back on his cot, 
utterly exhausted. The private, eye- 
ing him as men eye a dangerous 
animal, sidled off on his way down 
the ward. 

Major Thoms of the Blankshire 
Regiment, who had been incapacita- 
ted from leading his men by a severe 
attack of dysentery, lay panting 
feebly while his mind raced. He 
had learned that the corps, which 
had been the only home that he had 
known for twenty years, had formed 
part of a column which had seized a 
hill in the very heart of the Boer 
lines before dawn that morning. 
Soon after day-break, when the fog 
had rolled away, their presence had 
been greeted by the crackle of rifle- 
fire, furious, continuous, and increas- 
ing in volume, punctuated at short 
intervals by the louder reports of big 
guns and the sobbing of the pom- 
poms. From a mile or two to the 
rear of the field-hospital the British 
guns roared a response, but the tumult 
around the hill-top yonder had not 
been even temporarily checked. All 
this Thoms knew, and the never- 
failing stream of shattered men that 
flowed past him, that blocked the 
doorways, that flooded into pools of 
wounded without the tents, told him 
the rest. The column, clinging de- 
spairingly to the hill-top, was being 
mowed down bya converging fire. But 
to Major Thoms the column repre- 
sented only the Blankshires, and the 
Blankshires were to him everything 
that mattered,—that he cared for. He 
writhed as his thoughts tortured him, 
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and his accursed weakness nailed him 
to the cot. The private had spoken 
of the regiment as shaken, broken, 
perhaps, ready to run or at least sur- 
render. The bare notion of such a 
thing happening to his fellows, the 
men whom he had bred and trained, 
turned him sick with horror. He 
sat erect, and threw his thin legs over 
the side of his cot. He leaned a little 
of his weight upon his feet, tentatively, 
enquiringly, and his face wore the 
expression of an over-anxious experi- 
menter. 

“T must,” he said to himself, and 
held his breath for a mighty effort. 
He had not tried to stand erect for 
days, but now he staggered to his 
feet, though his legs felt as weak as 
pen holders, and his shin-bones ached 
maddeningly. He stood for a moment 
or two, holding to the side of his bed 
for support. His head swam dizzily, 
and the world went out before his 
eyes in a film of grey mist, but he 
clung on resolutely. It seemed to 
him that he was standing there in a 
murky darkness, utterly isolated from 
all created things, while he fought 
manfully against superhuman forces 
for life, for all that life held worth 
the having,—for the right to rejoin 
his regiment. 

Slowly but surely the mist eddied 
away, and the string of laden bearers 
still passed on up the ward. Every- 
one was engrossed by the labour or 
the pain of the moment; nobody no- 
ticed the sick man groping his way 
towards the nearest exit. He went 
as he was, bare-footed and in his 
pyjamas, clinging first to one cot and 
then to another, and more than once 
he grasped the arm or the shoulder 
of a dooly-bearer, who threw him off 
roughly without even sparing him a 
look. Thus, after what seemed an 
incredibly long space of time, he won 
clear of the tent, wormed his way 
through the throng of whole and 
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wounded men without, and crawled 
into some low scrub twenty yards 
distant from the door through which 
he had emerged. Here for a space 
he lost consciousness. 

“Major Thoms is missing from 
‘is cot, sir,” reported a hospital-orderly 
saluting stiffly. 

“How do you mean missing?” 
asked the doctor to whom he spoke, 
never raising his eyes from the 
mangled limb upon which he was 
operating. 

“ He ain’t in his cot, sir,” said the 
orderly. 

“ Well, we can’t spare the time to 
look for him now. Bear it in mind 
when we have got through the press- 
ing cases, if we ever do, and report 
to me again.” 

A gaunt face, with two hectic 
patches of colour burning like sullen 
embers in the deep hollows of the 
cheeks, reared itself out of the scrub, 
and looked with the eyes of a maniac 
at the hill-top whence the roar of 
battle came. Before those eyes there 
lay a long slope, covered with rust- 
coloured grass or mean scrub, and 
spattered with boulders. Here and 
there the slope was broken by facets 
of earth or rock bare of vegetation, 
grey, brown, or almost black. Rising 
abruptly from the further extremity 
of this long hill, and standing out 
prominently from the range to which 
it belonged, was a bold bluff whose sides 
had a steeper grade and appeared in 
many places to be almost perpen- 
dicular. On the crest of this tiny 
clouds of white smoke were visible 
like snowy soap-bubbles forming and 
vanishing with extraordinary rapidity. 
It was to this point that Major 
Thoms’s eyes were glued; it was 
towards this that he began to crawl 
slowly ; it was here that his heart 
was fixed, upon this that it was set so 
firmly that it seemed to have flown 
ahead of him, and was now dragging 
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his frail body after it with an over 
powering force. 

Once safe from the observation of 
those within the hospital, Thoms rose 
to his feet and staggered unsteadily 
up the long slope. His strength had 
to some extent returned to him, but in 
truth it was only the soul within the 
man that pushed him forward. His 
body was a thing of infinite weight, 
ponderous, awkward, yet so light that 
it took but the swish of a grass-blade 
to knock it off its feet. He was con- 
scious of numbed pain, of achings in 
every limb that annoyed him vaguely, 
much as a disturbing noise repeated 
often annoys a sleepy man. He knew 
that he was fighting desperately with 
some unseen influence, with outraged 
nature ; he knew that his breath was 
tearing through his lungs, bursting 
from his lips in gusts that were 
agonising ; that his sight was dim, 
that sounds came to him as from an 
impossible distance; that he was 
light-headed, that he raved and 
gesticulated as he struggled onward. 
But all the while he was perfectly 
aware of what he was doing. Never 
for an instant did he lose sight of 
the object of all this furious effort ; 
never once did the desire to rejoin his 
men weaken or fade. The strain, the 
weary toiling, the agony, the supreme 
physical exertion, all were things 
realised, felt, noted with a sort of 
wonder, yet they were to him for the 
moment only worthy of consideration 
because they held him back, impeded 
him, postponed the fulfilment of his 
purpose. It never so much as 
occurred to him that such sufferings 
could defeat his design, that he could 
surrender to them. They, and the 
thought which he spared to them, 
were only, as it were, a dull back- 
ground against which the idea that 
dominated his mind stood out in bold 
relief. This was the notion that he, 
Ralph Thoms, was the one man in 
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the world in whom the rank and file 
of the Blankshires believed intensely, 
that he above all others would have 
the power to rally them, to keep them 
steady, if,—if he could only get to 
them quick enough! He saw a 
vision, as vivid as though it had in 
truth presented itself to his eyes, 
of his men,—Ais men—decimated, 
wounded, maimed, mangled, killed, 
stricken down in heaps, and of their 
fellows, mad—afraid as the young 
private in the hospital had been, 
shirking and skulking, ready for 
flight or for surrender. The thought 
of such an awful culmination to the 
punishment which the regiment was 
receiving, to the agony it was endur- 
ing (the memory of which hurt Thoms 
worse than any mere physical pang 
could do), drove him forward relent- 
lessly. The honour of the corps must 
be saved, disaster must be averted, 
no matter what the cost. And so, 
tripping and staggering, stumbling 
headlong, crawling on all fours, rising 
to run unsteadily to fall once more, 
Major Thoms of the Blankshires 
wrestled his way in sore travail to- 
wards the hill-top. 

Often as he went he was forced to 
hide, lying panting in the grass, while 
doolies and their bearers trailed past 
him. Now and again, as he began to 
creep up the stiffer ascent and to draw 
nearer to the scene of conflict, he saw 
stragglers from many regiments limp- 
ing painfully to the rear. Some walked 
with an arm hanging useless, some 
were helped along by uninjured men 
who had seized the opportunity of 
getting out of the death-trap above ; 
and once a corporal, who had been 
overlooked by the bearers, crawled by 
dragging his legs after him, his face 
uplifted and tense with agony, while 
blood from a bullet-wound through 
his cheeks poured on to his breast 
so that the front of his tunic was 
blackened. Once Thoms saw three 
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men of his own regiment hurry down 
the hill, their helmets gone, their 
rifles thrown aside, their eyes fixed 
upon the path, their shoulders hunched 
as though in expectation of a blow, 
their lips mumbling nonsense as they 
fled stunned and dazed from the 
carnage which they dared face no 
longer. It was all Thoms could do 
to restrain himself from ordering 
these fugitives to rejoin the firing-line, 
but he was afraid that they might 
combine to carry him off to hospital 
again, and he feared to show himself. 

The grade was very steep now, and 
the hill-side was strewn with big 
boulders, rock piled on rock, over 
which the sick man crawled labori- 
ously with pants and groans. His feet 
and knees were cut and covered with 
blood ; the sweat was pouring from 
his body; his hands gripped convul- 
sively at everything within their 
reach ; his teeth were set fast as a 
vice ; his eyes were fixed, desperate, 
brimful of the agony born of the 
unnatural effort. With a series of 
dogged spurts he climbed and climbed 
till strength failed him, when he 
would lie motionless to recover force 
for another spasm of exertion. It 
seemed to him that, as in some awful 
nightmare, he was propelling a vast 
dead weight up an endless staircase. 
A tag of old heroic verse rang in his 
head, keeping time to the sledge- 
hammer beatings of his heart, to the 
fury of his labour. 


With many a weary step, and many 


@ groan, 

Up a high hill he heaves a huge round 
stone ; 

The huge round stone, resulting with 
a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes 
along the ground. 


The printed page on which he had 
read it, during the days when he was 
studying Johnson’s Lives OF THE 
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Ports for his examination for the 
Service, rose up before his eyes. He 
remembered the exact spot, near the 
top on the right hand side, which the 
quotation had occupied, and the in- 
congruity of such learning as a pre- 
paration for the struggle that was 
being fought upon the hill-top struck 
him as vaguely humorous. The words 
came to him again and again, punc- 
tuated by his sobbing gasps for breath. 
The line seemed to have become en- 
tangled with his thoughts, his hopes, 
his fierce battle with exhaustion and 
pain, with the very essence of his 
being. The words maddened him, 
torturing his mind with their per- 
sistent repetitions ; they added to his 
sufferings and to his labour, yet they 
would not be still. 

Two or three centuries crawled past 
after this, — centuries packed with 
pain, made ghastly by frenzied efforts 
which attained to but a moiety of 
the object for which he struggled, 
centuries during which he wrestled 
against all created things blindly, 
breathlessly, fiercely, —against the 
craggy boulders which were endowed 
with a strange power to bruise and 
smite him, against the steep ascent, 
against the oppression of his pumping 
lungs, against the dizzy swimming of 
his head, against his mind which 
broke loose from all control and ran 
hither and thither in mazes of incon- 
sequence exhausting him by its wan- 
derings, against the very atmosphere 
around him which weighed upon him 
with an awful heaviness, against 
Nature and against himself. Then, 
almost suddenly, the lip of the table- 
land above him showed very near. 
Below it reserves were massed. The 
men, lying on their faces, and resting 
their chins upon their folded arms, 
were silent, or spoke only in short 
jerky sentences. Some among them 
were quivering from head to heel like 
terriers, a few were seemingly asleep, 
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some were dazed and bewildered, some 
were sunk in a stupid stolidity, some 
were grimly alert. From time to time, 
as the word was passed back from the 
firing-line, and a sharp order was 
given, little bodies of these men 
sprang to their feet, and doubled in 
a thin spray over the _ hill-crest, 
vanishing into the unseen battle 
beyond. Those left behind grunted, 
and elbowing their neighbours, edged 
towards the places which had been 
occupied by the men who had dis- 
appeared. Whatever the attitudes, 
whatever the appearance of these wait- 
ing soldiers, whether they lay still, 
whether they crawled and _jostied 
clumsily, whether they quivered with 
excitement, or seemed immovable as 
the dead, they all were a prey to the 
same emotions, — expectation, sus- 
pense, dread of what lay before them. 
If you could have looked into their 
minds you would have found that 
this period of waiting and inactivity, 
although they lay in safety, was more 
appalling to them than any battle 
could be. In the grip of a hard- 
fought action men are busy, are so 
occupied in doing the thing which 
lies to their hands, that little time is 
left for thought; but now, their 
imaginations were running free, were 
conjuring up pictures of the horrors 
hidden by the ridge above, were fore- 
casting risks, and milking the man- 
hood out of them drop by drop. 

From over the crest, beyond which 
the little waves of reinforcements had 
vanished, there crawled a ghastly 
company. They came slowly, creep 
ing, writhing or limping,—mangled 
creatures with wild eyes glaring out 
of ashy, blood-flecked faces, faces 
drawn with pain. Here was a man 
with a shattered jaw, his chin hang- 
ing loosely on his breast, his silent 
mouth wide open as though he 
shouted ; there a tortured wretch 
rolled over and over in his agony 











calling upon his friends by name, and 
upon the God who made him to strike 
him dead, to put him out of his 
misery ; here a man walked nursing 
an injured arm, which he examined 
curiously, as though it were some 
unusual object upon which he had 
lighted by chance; there another 
dragged paralysed legs behind him, 
and propelled himself forward by his 
arms with slow effort ; another halted 
every few paces to retch and vomit 
violently and with much noise. One 
man, running at the extremity of his 
speed, topped the hill suddenly, and 
pitched headlong into the reserve. 
He was lashing out with arms and 
legs, and foaming at the mouth in 
strong convulsions. He had neither 
bruise nor scratch upon him, but his 
mind had given way under the terrible 
strain which all were sharing on the 
bullet-swept table-land yonder. And 
still the word came back with mo- 
notonous regularity, “ Reinforce the 
right!” “ Reinforce the left!” and 
still the little sprays of men, their 
rifles trailed, their bodies bent double, 
sprang forward to join the fighting- 
line. 

No one took any note of Thoms, 
for all were too entirely engrossed by 
the emotions of the moment to spare 
a thought or a look for anything save 
the ridge ahead of them. The sick 
officer crept on steadily, till he was 
abreast of the front line of reserves. 
Then he lay flat for a space, recover- 
ing his breath, and gathering his 
forces for a final effort. The hill-crest 
which lay so near, yet so completely 
hid the battle, appealed to him as a 
thing awe-inspiring, as a vast curtain, 
drawn by the hand of God Himself 
to shroud some terrific mystery. He 
tried to picture to himself in imagina- 
tion what the place was like that lay 
concealed behind that grim barrier, 
and in a moment his mind had con- 
ceived a scene, complete to its least 
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detail, and he was convinced that he 

saw, as in a vision, the battle-field 
that was hidden from his physical 
sight. The clamour and uproar of the 
fight was borne to him, and it stirred 
him strangely. It was as though 
there was something superhuman in 
the rattle of the musketry, the detona- 
tion of the guns, above which rose 
cries and shouts. He was possessed 
by a curious feeling that the men who 
fought yonder were not mere men, 
but beings of some separate creation, 
apart from their kind, beings diabolical 
and awful. He was pricked by an 
eager curiosity to see them, to see the 
scene of conflict, to join in this Titanic 
warfare, to share the emotions of the 
demons who waged it; but for the 
time he lay still, consciously husband- 
ing his strength in preparation for a 
final effort. And all the while he 
was aware that his mind, racked by 
the physical strain to which his whole 
being had been subjected ever since 
he left the hospital, was playing him 
queer tricks, was cutting fantastic 
antics, was juggling with ideas which 
were absurd and nonsensical. He 
found himself watching the motions 
of this mind of his, as though he were 
completely detached from it, as though 
it were something apart from him, 
over which he exercised no sort of 
control; and yet the knowledge that 
his men were close at hand now, and 
were needing him sorely, never left 
him for a moment, and his determina- 
tion to join them, to help them, to 
endure with and for them, never 
slackened. 

“The Blankshires is gettin’ merry 
’ell,” said a wounded man, as he threw 
himself down near the reserves, and 
within a yard or two of Thoms. He 
had a slight wound on his left elbow, 
enough to swear by, enough to serve 
him as an excuse for quitting the 
firing-line. “It’s bloomin’ ’ot hevery- 
where, but it’s ‘ottest on the right, 
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and the Blankshires is being punished 
somethink hawful !” 

“ Reinforce the right! For Gawd’s 
sake reinforce the right!” cried a 
voice from somewhere beyond the 
ridge, and thirty men sprang to their 
feet and leaped at the hill-crest like 
demons. Their movements were 
swift, but marked by a certain stiff- 
ness. They were instinct with a 
kind of furious determination, a 
hurried recklessness such as denotes 
an inward struggle, when a man 
dare not give himself time to hesitate 
lest he should be vanquished by his 
meaner self. The drawn faces of 
these men mirrored that feeling ; 
they were set hard and tense ; their 
every motion bore witness that the 
mind within them was driving the 
shuddering body forward relentlessly, 
against instinct, inclination, will. 

Thoms, forgetful of his weakness 
now that the supreme moment had 
come, rushed forward some yards in 
advance of the scattered, scuttling 
line of crouching men. As he 
reached the crest he was struck with 
sudden astonishment, for the place 
was wholly unlike what he had pic- 
tured to himself. It was a broad 
tableland, dipping slightly in the 
centre to rise again at the further 
end where a fringe of grey boulders 
stood out grotesquely against the sky- 
line. Just beyond the dip some 
shallow trenches had been scratched 
in the hard ground, and in these 
lay prostrate khaki-coloured figures, 
stretched flat behind barking rifles. 
Here and there a boulder or two 
afforded shelter, and the men were 
herded behind them. On the right 
was another trench, equally shallow, 
and filled with the quick and the 
dead. The tableland was being 
played upon by big guns from the 
front and from the right and left 
flanks. The enemy’s marksmen were 
in hiding, not only upon the slopes 
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of the boulder-strewn hills in front 
and on either hand, but behind the 
shelter of the rocks at the far end of 
the table-land itself. The whole sur- 
face of the hill-top which the British 
held was covered with tiny, pecking 
dust-flecks, that leaped upwards much 
as water may be seen to do when 
rain falls heavily upon it. Wounded 
men were creeping painfully towards 
the rear, and the dead lay about in 
every direction, like rabbits after a 
big drive. Shells burst continuously 
over every part of the flat. 

Ralph Thoms, unarmed, bare- 
footed, bare-headed, and in his 
pyjamas, ran across the open to the 
trench on the right in which the 
Blankshires lay. He had no sense 
of weakness now, and his limbs 
served him loyally. He seized a 
rifle and a handful of cartridges 
from a dead man. He had a wide 
field for choice, for on the lip of the 
trench the dead were tumbled here, 
there, everywhere, some curled up 
like dogs, some extended as though 
at rest, some with peaceful, some 
with distorted, agonised faces. 

No one spared so much as a look 
at Thoms as he threw himself into 
the firing-line. Every man was 
feverishly busy, shooting at those 
cruel boulders, for the enemy were 
invisible, trying to keep alive, if 
possible, distracted by the noise, and 
half maddened by the awful tension 
of the ordeal which all were enduring. 
A murderous converging fire was 
being brought to bear upon the 
shelter-trench, which in its poor two 
feet of depth afforded a miserable 
protection, and the enemy’s riflemen 
were enfilading it from the right flank. 
Every minute or so a man gasped, and 
lay still for ever, or fell backwards 
with feebly kicking legs. Now and 
again a wounded soldier gave vent to 
a dull grunt, to a sharp exclamation, 
or to a scream of pain. A private 
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near Thoms threw himself flat in de- 
spair and ceased firing. 

“We can’t stand this ’ere,” he 
shouted. “‘ We've done all we bloom- 
ing well can. The devils is right 
round us! Give in, boys, it ain’t no 
good to be killed for nothink !” 

He took a foul handkerchief from 
his sleeve, and began to knot it round 
his rifle-muzzle with feverish haste. 
“Stand up, boys,” he shouted again. 
“Stand up, and ’old your ’ands above 
your ’eads. It'll be a surrender then, 
and the beggars won’t ’urt us!” 
Following his example fully twenty 
men got up, and stood stiffly to atten- 
tion, but with them rose Ralph Thoms, 
his eyes flashing, his face distorted 
with passion, his rifle clubbed. He 
brought the heavy butt down upon 
the head of the private who had 
instigated the surrender, and the man 
was felled like an ox, subsiding in 
a limp heap at the bottom of the 
trench. 

“You dogs!” yelled Thoms, stand- 
ing fearless and erect, and trembling 
with fury. “ Lie down, and fight like 
men. My God! Haven’t you enough 
pluck to stand a little punishment for 
the honour of the corps?” 

The men were back at their duty 
in an instant. 

“My Gawd!” ejaculated one of 
them in a scared whisper. “It’s old 
Thoms’s ghost, so ’elp me ! ” 

“ Come to lead the regiment, ’e ’as, 
now the Colonel’s dead !” said another. 
In that appalling shambles, where 
the laws of God and man seemed for 
the time to be suspended, everything 
was possible and natural to the 
strained minds of the men, even the 
sudden appearance in their midst of 
the ghost of their grim Major. 

“Stick to it, boys!” cried a 
sergeant, wiping the blood from his 
face. “Stick to it! We're right 
as rain now the Major has tooked 
charge.” He looked askance at the 


officer, believing firmly in his exist- 
ence, but no less firmly in his ghostly 
nature. 

The men did not stop to reason ; 
they fought. The presence of that 
gaunt figure in his hospital kit filled 
them with a quite inconsequent feeling 
of security, much as a frightened child 
is comforted by the knowledge that 
some trusted elder is near to it. For 
the moment fear left them, and Thoms 
never suffered it to regain the mastery. 
From the instant when his men be- 
came aware he was among them, he 
held them as in a vice. It was he 
who called to them to follow him 
when he led the headlong rush which 
freed the trench from the enfilading 
fire of the enemy; it was he who 
seized the fringe of boulders behind 
which the murderous riflemen had 
lurked, and threw his men forward 
to hold it; it was he who nailed the 
Blankshires to the ground which they 
had won, and forced them to cling to 
it through the whole of that strenuous 
afternoon ; it was he who led, directed, 
controlled, heartened, inspired the men 
of the Blankshires till the merciful 
darkness brought peace to the battle- 
rent hill ; and it was the Blankshires, 
so men say, who saved the situation, 
and alone prevented the disaster which 
at one time was imminent. 

But when the night had fallen, four 
privates of his regiment bore slowly 
to the rear an emaciated form in 
stained pyjamas, with feet, knees, and 
hands cut and bruised, with its face 
blackened with dirt and powder, and 
with limbs that hung with the limp 
heaviness of the dead. No wound 
was found upon his body; the danger 
which had inspired him removed, he 
had succumbed to sheer exhaustion, 
outraged nature taking its final toll in 
payment for his defiance of her will. 

Men do deeds that live, and are 
rewarded by honours and decorations, 
by mention in despatches, and by 
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speedy promotion, but Ralph Thoms 
was destined to receive none of these 
things. It was only known that he 
had quitted his cot in hospital in the 
face of all regulations; that he was 
found dead and unwounded on the 
battle-field, a fate which is no more 
than the deserts of one who refuses 
to be guided by his physician, and the 
doctors were prepared to swear that 
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he could not have reached the place 
unaided. Therefore Major Ralph 
Thoms of the Blankshires was buried 
and forgotten, save by the men of his 
regiment who have their reasons for 
keeping silent; but perhaps to him 
there was guerdon enough in the fact 
that he, and he alone, had saved the 
honour of his corps. 
Hues Ciirrorb. 
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Few men of letters have interested 
the public so long and by such 
varied means as the French poet 
whose centenary is commemorated 
this month. During a literary career 
longer than those of Voltaire and 
Goethe,—he began writing in boy- 
hood and lived to be eighty-three— 
he was always able to defend himself 
from the trial which to a man of his 
temperament is insupportably painful. 
Now as a poet and now as a preacher, 
sometimes by the virulence of his 
hatreds and sometimes by his plea 
for an all-embracing compassion, he 
succeeded in continually attracting 
the attention of his world and could 
enjoy the knowledge that he was 
denounced where he was not adored. 
Those who were not inclined to join 


the procession could not refrain from 
throwing stones at the incense-bearers ; 
there was no turning down a side- 
street. 

He was born at Besangon on 


February 26th, 1802. His father, 
one of Napoleon’s generals, destined 
him for the army but the boy had 
other views. At fourteen he wrote 
in his diary, “I mean to be Chateau- 
briand or nothing” ; a little later he 
composed a romance, attempted a 
tragedy and started a journal, the 
CoNSERVATEUR LITTERAIRE, and at 
twenty his first volume of poetry 
brought him a small pension from 
Louis the Eighteenth. Influenced 
perhaps by his Breton mother, and 
certainly by the prevailing sentiment 
of the hour which decreed that “he 
who wishes to go far and straight 
must follow the banner of Chateau- 
briand,” he began as a Catholic and 
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a Royalist. ‘ Leave him to Time,” 
General Hugo is reported to have 
said. “The boy thinks with his 
mother; the man will think with 
me.” And he was in fact not long 
in overtaking his father, not long in 
leaving him behind. The gloss of the 
Restoration soon grew dull: the in- 
capacity of the Bourbons regilded the 
Napoleonic legend; and for a time 
Hugo’s sympathies were Bonapartist. 
But the ode to the Column of the 
Place Vendéme, like the earlier ode 
on the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
was only a stage on his road. He 
recognised the constitutional monarchy 
as a legitimate compromise between 
the absolute monarchy whose day was 
over and the reign of the people 
whose day was not yet come, and in 
1845 Louis Philippe made him a pair 
de France. In 1848 he discovered that 
he was a Republican; he sat in the 
Assemblies of 1848 and 1850, and 
was anxious to become a candidate 
for the presidency of the Republic. 
The events of December, 1851, drove 
him into exile, and he took refuge 
first in Belgium and then in Guernsey. 
He refused to avail himself of the 
general amnesty offered by Louis 
Napoleon in 1857, and did not return 
to France till the fall of the Empire 
in 1870; his political and literary 
activities only ended with his death 
in May, 1885. 

Literature in all forms tempted 
Hugo; and while in one he was 
supremely successful, he did not abso- 
lutely fail in any. Before his exile 
he had published four romances, 
among them Norre-DamME DE Paris, 
half a dozen volumes of lyrics, and 
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nine dramas, some in prose and some 
in verse, beginning with CromwELi 
which was never put on the stage, 
and ending with Les Burcraves 
which met with an unfortunate re- 
ception in 1843. Among the fruits 
of his years of exile are the two 
romances, Les TRAVAILLEURS DE LA 
Mer and Les Misirasrzs ; the first 
part of his epic, La Li&GENDE DEs 
Stkcres; his lyrical volumes, Lgs 
ConTemPLatTions, Les CHANSONS DES 
Rugs et ves Bois, and uses CuHAtt- 
MENTS ; and WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The results of his untiring energy, 
his capacity for incessant production, 
and the necessity laid upon him to 
maintain the conspicuous position he 
had secured, are at the first glance 
not a little formidable in their extent 
and variety. On closer examination 
the task of analysis is lighter than it 
seemed, so distinct are the lines which 
run through all Hugo’s work, so well 
marked are its characteristics. 

Victor Hugo’s name is bound up 
with the literary revolt with which 
the nineteenth century opened ; he 
represents more fully than any of his 
comrades in the conflict the aspira- 
tions, the triumphs, and the weakness 
of the romantic movement. If the 
issue of the struggle was not deter- 
mined by any individual talent or 
courage, his party yet owed much of 
its good fortune to the daring and 
versatile genius of its powerful young 
leader. “To make an epoch,” says 
Goethe, “two conditions are essen- 
tial, a good head and a great legacy. 
Luther inherited the darkness of the 
Popes, Napoleon the French Revolu- 
tion, and I the errors of the Newtonian 
theory.” Victor Hugo was fortunate 
enough to share Napoleon’s legacy. 
The pseudo-classic tradition had sur- 
vived the fury of an iconoclastic age ; 
before that venerable figure seated 
motionless in its Louis Quatorze chair 
the rude innovator had paused in re- 
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spectful homage; and the new cen- 
tury, beginning life under absolutely 
new conditions, found itself still in 
bondage to the ancient lawgiver. It 
was soon evident that the new ideas 
and the old literary formula could not 
be reconciled; as in the sixteenth 
century religious and political changes 
were inseparably associated, so now a 
literary revolt was certain to follow 
the political revolution. Classicism 
was the expression of a society whose 
day was done; and it outlasted it 
only as the clothes in which a man 
is buried outlast the man. 

Hugo did not arrive quite in time 
to open his epoch: Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Staél were there already ; 
and still it is his epoch. The man 
and the movement were made for each 
other, and to guess what he would 
have done without it is no easier 
than to guess what it would have 
done without him. The poet might 
have had to wait for recognition; 
the apostle arrested attention at 
once. It was not his art but his 
theories about art which agitated 
the critics; and the prefaces which 
heralded his plays were as eagerly 
studied as the plays themselves. 
CromwELL, for instance (written in 
1827), is rather a dull tragedy, but 
its preface has all the rhetorical 
vigour of a well-written manifesto ; 
come what might to the drama, the 
manifesto could not be ignored. 

It would be a strange thing [says the 
writer] if at this time of day liberty lik 
light should be allowed to penetrat 
everywhere but into the region of though 
which is by nature the freest of all. Let 
us set to work with the hammer on 
theories and systems. There are 
no rules, no models ; the poet must take 
counsel of nature, of truth, of inspira- 
tion only, he must above all be careful 
to copy no one. 


He insists on the abandonment of 
the theory that art must deal only 
with the beautiful. 
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It is not for man to be wiser than 
God Who introduced into His creation 
grotesque and ugly things. Poetry must 
take the great, the decisive step, the step 
which will change the face of the whole 
intellectual world. Henceforth she will 
mingle light and shade, the grotesque 
and the sublime. 


He goes on to explain that poetry 
has three ages corresponding to the 
three epochs of society. The primi- 
tive age was lyric, the second, the 
Homeric period, was epic, and the 
modern age, that is the Christian era, 
is dramatic. In his anxiety to accen- 
tuate this point, he gives us to under- 
stand that Christianity and the drama 
are of exactly the same age. The 
drama being the flower and crown 
of poetry, it naturally followed that 
the romantic party must write dramas. 

From a literary point of view the 
decision was unjustifiable; for no- 
where is the weakness of Hugo and 
his followers so clearly displayed as 
in the drama. “The vital principle 
of the French romantic movement 
was individuality, the desire to ex- 
press oneself without hindrance and 
without reserve ; and since the lyric 
poet can hardly be too personal, too 
intimate, its form was naturally lyric. 
The law of literature demands, on 
the other hand, that the dramatic 
poet shall detach himself from him- 
self ; he is not there to reflect aloud 
on his own joys and sorrows but to 
convince us that other people are 
rejoicing or suffering before our eyes. 
When Hugo decided that the romantic 
poet must be a dramatist, he was less 
a poet than the leader of a party. 
The fatal rigidity of the classic rule 
applied chiefly to the drama, and the 
new spirit of independence could 
assert itself more emphatically here 
than anywhere else. Hugo’s plays ac- 
cordingly are challenges and protests ; 
their spirit is all defiance. “Observe,” 
they seem to say, “how much I 
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dare!” Why, for instance, is Ruy 
Blas presented to us in a footman’s 
livery? Only because no classic 
writer would have ventured to make 
a footman the hero of a tragedy. It 
matches the assertion of the author’s 
right to call a cochon a cochon and 
not, as was the classic use, a pore. 
Why is the gloomy lover of Marion 
Delorme a foundling? The only 
reason for making a hero a foundling 
is the pleasure of afterwards discover- 
ing him to be a prince, but poor 
Didier is never discovered to be 
anyone ; he is only there to proclaim 
a dramatic right of way. 

This negative principle was too 
slender to bear the weight of a 
drama, and Hugo supplemented it by 
a device of which he gives us the 
formula himself. “Take the most 
hideous moral deformity, where it 
stands out most plainly, in the heart 
of a woman, blend with this defor 
mity the purest moral sentiment 
known to woman, maternal love, and 
you have a monster, and the monster 
will interest, will call forth tears,” 
will, in fact, be Lucretia Borgia. 
On this antithetical principle all 
his plays are constructed, till we 
can only fall back on his own line, 
“ Still everywhere antithesis! Well, 
we must be resigned.” Cromwell is, 
in Hugo’s own phrase, a Tiberius- 
Dandin, a terror abroad, a _ ridicu- 
lous idiot at home; Hernani is a 
brigand noble, Marion Delorme a 
pure-souled courtesan; in Ruy Bras 
a queen is in love with a valet; in 
Le Ror s’amuse frightful deformity 
is redeemed by paternal devotion. 
The law by which Hugo bound him- 
self ends by becoming as monotonously 
artificial as any of Boileau’s rejected 
rules. 

In spite of Hugo’s enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare he was only influenced by 
him in accidentals. Blanche in Le 
Ror s’amuse would probably never 
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have been sewn up in a sack if Des- 
demona had not first been coarsely 
smothered with a common pillow, and 
the fool in Lear is possibly responsible 
for the fools in CromMwELL and Marion 
DetormeE; but the essentials of Shake- 
spearean tragedy left him untouched. 
The catastrophe of Hugo's plays is 
always arbitrarily introduced, the 
story seldom ends badly from the 
beginning. We cannot conceive 
Hamlet and Ophelia married and 
living happily ever after, or Macbeth 
and his wife frightened by Banquo’s 
ghost into restitution and a placid 
private life ; but there is no reason 
why the Duke in Hernani should 
not relent at the last moment and 
make the lovers happy,—in fact, were 
we not warned that the play is a 
tragedy, we should fully expect it. 
There was nothing to prevent Marion 
from obtaining her lover’s pardon from 
Louis the Thirteenth and vanishing 
into a convent happy in the know- 
ledge that she has saved her Didier, 
except the author’s resolve to make 
his audience miserable; and before 
Blanche could be brought to her sad 
end it was necessary that her father, 
who was, as a rule, agonisingly jealous 
of her safety, should allow the young 
and beautiful girl to traverse a bad 
quarter of Paris alone late at night ; 
and this in the sixteenth century. 

All that a writer of talent, a 
dramatist in spite of himself, could do 
for his characters, Hugo did. He 
gave them fine lines to speak,—he 
could not do otherwise, great master 
of words that he was—and striking 
situations, and he taught them all the 
stage-tricks he knew. We have 
Rochester disguised as a Puritan 
minister, Cromwell as a soldier, Her- 
nani as a pilgrim, Blanche as a man ; 
King Francis passes for a clerk, 
Marion for a woman of good char- 
acter, Ruy Blas for Don Cesar, Don 
Sallust for Ruy Blas. Don Carlos 
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spares Hernani, Hernani spares Don 
Carlos, the Duke spares Hernani, Don 
Carlos spares both Hernani and the 
Duke ; in almost every scene someone 
renounces the right of killing someone 
else. Hernani hides in a secret cell, 
Don Carlos hides first in a cupboard 
and then in Charlemagne’s tomb, to 
spring out unexpectedly upon the 
lovers and the conspirators. We are 
always on the border-line which 
divides tragedy from melodrama, and 
not infrequently it is crossed. 

The secret of Hugo’s failure as a 
dramatist and his half-failure as a 
writer of romance lies in his indiffer- 
ence to men and women. Things and 
places interested him much more than 
human beings; in his love-poems he 
constantly appears to be contemplating 
the trees and the turf, instead of 
attending to Rose or Lise ; and two 
of his three notable romances are 
inspired purely by the spirit of place. 
In the preface to CroMWELL there is 
a sentence which indicates how early 
he had been seized by the passion for 
vitalising the inanimate. 


We are beginning [he says] to under- 
stand that the exact locality is one of the 
first elements of reality. The place in 
which a catastrophe has occurred be- 
comes a terrible inseparable witness of 
it; and the absence of this kind of silent 
personage would leave the grandest 
scenes of history incomplete on the 
stage. 


The insistence upon a correct local 
colour was one of the familiar demands 
of the romantic school. They con- 
tended, very justly, that art asked 
something more of a Spaniard than 
that he should be called Rodrigo, of 
an Arab than that he should be called 
Abdullah. They were all eager to 
follow where Scott and Byron led 
the way, and Hugo’s poems Lks 
ORIENTALES are magnificently flooded 
with a light which, if it never shone 
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on Greece or Egypt, has all the 
warmth and glow which a poet dream- 
ing of the East sees in his dream. 
But the presence of the silent per- 
sonage here spoken of is an altogether 
different thing from the local colour 
of Hugo’s contemporaries ; with them 
it is a picturesque accessory, with him 
it becomes a ruling idea. His love 
of paradox carries him to the ex- 
tremest length, and nothing is so 
alive in his romances as the inanimate. 
Already in Hernan it had gained 
the mastery over him sufficiently to 
oblige him to spoil the composition of 
the play. The scene is laid in Sara- 
gossa and all the characters except 
Don Carlos are Spaniards. In the 
fourth act, without a word of warning, 
they are all without exception trans- 
ported to Germany, to Aix la Chapelle, 
where their number is suddenly in- 
creased by an absurd troop of noble 
German conspirators who only appear 
in two short scenes and are uncere- 
moniously marched off again. Hugo 
was too great an artist to make this 
blunder by accident; he was forced 
into it by something stronger than 
himself. There was no spot in the 
world so suitable for the meditations 
of a German emperor as the tomb of 
Charlemagne ; only the most ignorant 
tourist can hurry through Aix heedless 
of the strange shadows that obscure 
those ancient walls, and for the poet 
the opportunity was irresistible. But 
even the audacious chief of the roman- 
tics shrank from transporting the 
imperial remains to Spain. It is not 
quite clear why geography is reckoned 
a thing so much more sacred than 
history, and why the writer who did 
not scruple to invent a Cromwell and 
a Charles the Fifth, a Lucretia Borgia 
and a Mary Tudor, should hesitate 
to invent a tomb of Charlemagne. 
Since, however, the tomb could neither 
be moved nor abandoned there was 
nothing for it but to carry all the 


actors to Aix. Neither in Norre- 
Dame DE Paris nor in Les Travalt- 
LEURS DE LA MER are the men and 
women interesting. Esmeralda in her 
innocent irresponsibility is hardly a 
woman, her mother is a maniac, 
Quasimodo is a monster; they move 
us with a painful curiosity but with 
no real fellow-feeling. The soul of 
the book is the cathedral, the “ silent 
inseparable witness” of the mortals 
who play their insignificant parts and 
go back to the dust whence they 
came. In Les TRAVAILLEURS DE LA 
Mer Deéruchette and her handsome 
young clergyman, and all the charac- 
ters except Gilliatt, are dwarfed by 
the ocean; that great voice surging 
through the story makes everything 
else trivial. This accounts perhaps 
for the fact that Gilliatt says nothing 
till the end of the book, and then 
only half a dozen sentences. The 
author, listening intently to “the 
sombre word that the sea is saying,” 
did not notice that his hero was dumb. 

Victor Hugo’s third notable ro- 
mance,—though indeed the. word 
romance hardly describes it—has 
little affinity with the ethers. No 
great artist,—and Hugo’s claim to 
the title is beyond all question—ever 
made a more frank and unscrupulous 
bid for popular applause than is made 
in Les Mistrastes. Hugo did not 
call himself a democrat till 1848, but 
at heart he was never, so far as 
literature is concerned, anything else. 
In his own words, “ My horizon has 
altered, but never my heart ;” and as 
at six and twenty his highest ambition 
was to satisfy “the immense crowd 
greedy of the pure emotions of art 
which floods the theatres of Paris 
every evening,” at sixty he was 
capable of ignoring every literary 
scruple to win the same reward. 
There are memorable scenes in the 
book ; Javert offering his resignation 
to M. Madeleine, Cosette and the big 
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doll, Gavroche the young vagabond 
consoling the forlorn timid little 
brothers lost in the streets of Paris, 
who “followed him as they would 
have followed an archangel,”—these 
are passages which can be read again 
and again and never without a thrill 
of admiration and pity. But what a 
long way we have to go for them! 
The consummate craft, the sym- 
metrical composition of Notre-Dame 
DE Paris is replaced by eight inco- 
herent loosely-strung volumes, wedges 
of irrelevant matter are driven into 
the joints of the story, and the rules 
and models on which the writer 
trampled so jubilantly in his youth 
find here a revenge, almost a vindi- 
cation. It was necessary, for ex- 
ample, that Marius, the younger 
hero, should be under obligations to 
Thénardier, the villain. In order to 
bring this about the father of Marius 
must be wounded at Waterloo and 
must believe that he owes his life to 
Thénardier. It is not enough for the 
fact to be mentioned ; we must ob- 
serve it for ourselves. Well, says the 
reader, why not? An hour on the 
field of Waterloo can hurt no one. It 
is with some dismay he discovers that 
nineteen chapters must be devoted to 
Waterloo before the colonel and the 
camp-follower can effect a meeting. 

Hugo does not attempt here, or 
anywhere, to show us a woman nobly 
planned. His women are wholly 
ignorant of any motive power but 
passion, and even passion does not 
endow them with ordinary intelli- 
gence, or Fantine would never have 
dreamed of leaving the child to whom 
she is passionately attached for years 
to the mercy of total strangers. No 
mother, out of Hugo’s pages, could 
have failed to beg her way to the 
Thénardiers’ village to see for herself 
once, at least, how Cosette was faring, 
before parting with her hair and her 
teeth. 
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But the worst fault of the book is 
not its artistic defect but its flagrant 
insincerity. It professes to be a 
study of the social problem, a book 
with a definite purpose; its absolute 
ignorance of the question with which 
it deals is amazing. The disorder 
and cruelty of the existing system is 
demonstrated and denounced by a 
writer who still believes in the old 
and somewhat discredited prescrip- 
tion, the reckless distribution of alms. 
When the bishop has provided the 
wretched tramp with a supper, a bed 
for the night, and some kindly 
counsel, he believes that his duty to 
his neighbour is done; he sees the 
convict depart with no provision for 
the future but a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, and his conscience is void of 
offence. When the ex-convict is con- 
fronted with the same problem, he 
evades it in his turn with an un- 
scrupulous benevolence worthy of the 
Middle Ages. He was a good enough 
man of business to make a large 
fortune with no experience but that 
of a hedger and ditcher, and no 
capital but industry and _persever- 
ance, and his years of penal servi- 
tude have armed him besides with 
an invaluable acquaintance with 
criminal nature; and yet he is 
more easily duped than we imagine 
the bishop would have been. The 
scene in which he presents his purse 
to the pickpocket with a sermon of 
two closely printed pages, and that 
in which he distributes bank-notes 
and blankets to the professional 
beggars in their den of vice are as 
profoundly, unpardonably false as the 
meeting between Monseigneur Bien- 
venu and the “ Conventionnel G.” 

The infiuence of the romantic 
movement on the French novel and 
the French drama proved neither 
profound nor permanent. It de- 
stroyed the old dogmas, but had not 
the strength to replace them by any 
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truer canons or by any less artificial 
models. With regard to French 
poetry, its effect can hardly be over 
estimated, and if for the romantic 
movement we were to say Victor 
Hugo, we should hardly do an in- 
justice to the brilliant young writers 
who were associated with him in Lz 
Giose. He did not strike a sweeter 
or more melodious note than Lamar- 
tine, but in the undulating languors, 
the seductive melancholy of the 
Mepitations only two or three 
chords are audible ; they expressed a 
certain phase of life, a single mood. 
The wide range of Hugo's talent 
makes him the poet not of one mood 
but of many; his great vocabulary, 
his rhythmical perfection, the fresh 
beauty of his imagery, the colour 
and resonance of his language were 
to his contemporaries (as they are 
still to each new reader) a revelation 
of the resources of the French tongue. 
We find in his work no trace of the 
laborious search for the elaborate and 
unusual which is the modern substi- 
tute for the preciosity of an earlier 
day, no thinness disguised as delicacy, 
no obscurity calling itself depth ; his 
touch is that of a master, sure and 
easy, handling an instrument which 
he perfectly understands and loves. 
Singularly unembarrassed by original 
ideas and serious convictions, his con- 
tribution to the intellectual needs of 
his time is explained in his own fine 
lines which describe his soul as a 
crystal reflecting every ray, as an 
olian harp vibrating to every breath. 
There was (as M. Faguet points out 
in his admirable study of Hugo) 
hardly a popular cry between 1820 
and 1850 which did not find in him 
its magnificent echo; and this ex- 
plains his frequent variations. But 
if he always thought what the 
majority was thinking, his way of 
expressing it is all his own. 

It is impossible to do even a mode- 
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rate measure of justice to Hugo in 
translation, because no writer is more 
alive than he is to the intrinsic value 
of words; each one has for him its 
own colour as well as its own sound; 
he has lines which dance and glitter, 
lines which ripple and shine. We 
cannot wholly miss in any language 
the effect of such imagery as 


We mount, an army, to the assault of 
Time,— 


or, 


And for an instant thro’ the unfathomed 
night 

Behold the casement of eternity 

Lit by a sinister ray,— 


or the exquisite passage in which 
Ruth, gazing drowsily through half 
closed eyelids across the harvest-field 
at the crescent moon, asks herself, 


What god, 
What harvester of the eternal summer, 
Had dropped his golden sickle care- 
lessly 
In the wide field of stars. 


But the cleverest translator can do 
nothing with such a rhythmic master- 
piece as Au PEUPLE: 


Partout pleurs, sanglots, cris funébres ; 
Pourquoi dors-tu dans les ténébres ? 
Je ne veux pas que tu sois mort. . . 
O dormeur sombre, entends les fleuves 
Murmurer teints de sang vermeil. 


The low disquieting vibration 
quickening and rising from line to 
line till it breaks in the piercing cry 
of the close, “ Lazare! Lazare!” de- 
pends chiefly on the choice of vowel- 
sounds. Sleep and death have no 
equivalent for the sonorous o which 
reverberates through the poem. 

Towards Nature Hugo has two 
attitudes. He was a fine and careful 
observer,—witness the lines, 


As in a silent wood we are aware 
Of wings beneath the leaves— 
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and his Norman landscapes are 
painted with sympathy and truth. 
But he was not the loyal lover he 
constantly protests himself; the 
“ sounding cataract ” never “ haunted 
him like a passion,” and there are 
odious moments when he is more of 
a Parisian than a poet, as when he 
fancies that torn-up billets-doux turn 
into white butterflies, or when he 
thinks it pretty to picture the lily 
and the violet engaged in the 
furtive indecencies of which human 
beings are ashamed. He had a 
most unusual power of seeing and 
remembering details, but the beauty 
and significance of things as they 
are did not appeal to him very 
forcibly ; his strong and _ vivid 
imagination was always at work, 
sometimes with rather grotesque 
results. In his poem on the Jardin 
des Plantes, he watches the children 
gazing at the caged animals and sees 
at once an effective contrast. But 
an ordinary panther or lion is not a 
sufficient foil for the roseate prettiness 
of the children, who, like all Hugo’s 
children, are fairhaired little angels. 
In a moment his swift imagination 
has transformed the depressed crea- 
tures behind the bars into hideous 
monsters, the dreadful offspring of 
trackless deserts, and presently they 
are not really animals at all but the 
fearful sepulchres of the lost souls of 
some forgotten age, filling the air 
with inarticulate cries for deliverance. 
While the children are considering 
the familiar tiger and the rather dis- 
appointingly small lion in the decor- 
ous surroundings of the Zoological 
Garden, the horror-struck poet is 
contemplating an outpost of hell. 
The aspect of Nature which really 
impresses Hugo is the hostile aspect. 
In his heart he knows her to be not 
the smiling nymph of his pretty 
verses, but the dark tool of the vague 
inimical force which spies upon man 
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in the darkness and dogs his steps 
across the waste : 


Space knows and looks and listens. In 
the dark 

Are watchful eyes, and ears beneath 
our graves. 


He believes in “a sort of implac- 
able horror which envelopes the uni- 
verse.” “The forests are afraid ;” 
the stars are “spectral worlds drag- 
ging unequal chains ;” in the falling 
snow he sees Death “shake her pale 
wings across the night;” and the 
guilty sea “kiss the dark reef, her 
fierce accomplice.” Here, as in his 
poems on death, there is an accent 
of sincerity which we too often 
miss elsewhere. His form is almost 
always beautiful, but it is seldom, 
except when he writes on death, 
that it becomes secondary to the 
emotion which penetrates and spirit- 
ualises it. Sometimes it is the 
horror of the grave which seizes 
him, — 


The terror of the shadowy road 
Haunted by troops of spectral doubts, 


when the dying know “the worm 
reality, the world a dream,” and the 
dead man hears the four planks of 
his coffin talking and perceives him- 
self “ vanquished, the helpless prey of 
things.” Sometimes he dwells on 
man, the enigma, who feels 


About his feet the earthworm crawl, 
And on his brow the kiss of God; 


and sometimes on the pitiful tran- 
sience of mortal endeavour : 


What dost thou, Wind, with all the 
faded grasses ? 

What dost thou, Wind, with all the 
fallen leaves ? 

With all that laughs and unremem- 
bered passes, 

With all that grieves ? 
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But he constantly turns for consola- 
tion to the faith in the future life 
created by his robust optimism, which 
is the radiant inspiration of the lovely 
poem La Mise en Liperté. The 
only bird in the aviary being dis- 
consolate without a companion, he 
determines to set it free. The bird 
sees a huge hand thrust into the 
cage and flutters here and there 
in an agony of terror, till seized 
by an irresistible force it lies droop- 
ing and faint in its capvor’s hand. 
In another instant it is soaring in 
joyous rapture to meet its com- 
panions in the summer woods. The 
poet watching it grows pensive. 
“T have been Death,” he says to 
himself ; and the phrase is an illum- 
ination. 

Victor Hugo’s countrymen are not 
quite agreed as to whether he is 
greatest as a lyric or as an epic poet, 
and where distinguished French critics 
differ, it would very ill become a 
foreigner to offer a dogmatic opinion. 
It may, however, be suggested that 
outside his own country he will be 
remembered for his lyrics. He drifted 
towards the epic by degrees ; we can 
trace the steps which lead through his 
plays,—Les Bureraves is more epic 
than drama,—through his romances, 
—the conflict between Gilliatt and his 
great adversary the sea is more epic 
than romance,—and through some of 
his lyrics to La LitcEenNDE Des Sr&cves. 
The legend is an attempt to trace the 
progress of humanity, man’s movement 
towards the light ; it aims at painting 
humanity “successively and _ simul- 
taneously under all its aspects, history, 
fable, philosophy, religion, science,” at 
giving “impressions of the human 
profile from Eve, mother of men, to 
the Revolution, mother of peoples.” 
Hugo displays here to the full those 
striking qualities which have already 
been recognised ; some of the episodes 
of which the legend is composed are 
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marvels of style and rhythm, of colour 
and music; and to these must be 
added the narrator’s gift, the power 
of telling a story broadly and boldly. 
But he was hindered in the execution 
of his colossal design as a whole by 
two fundamental defects,—his in- 
difference to all that is Hellenic, his 
ignorance of all that is Christian. 
Hugo was not scholar enough to 
appreciate the gravity of these omis- 
sions, and readers of the legend will 
do well to shut their eyes to them, 
and take what is given them, not 
perhaps quite seriously as a history of 
humanity or a philosophic system, but 
as a series of great word-pictures, 
enchanting or terrible as the narrator 
pleases. This applies to the first part ; 
the second and third are less alluring. 
The poet’s love of the gigantic, the 
abnormal, is seen growing into a 
possession, and even his wonderful 
vocabulary is strained to describe the 
sombre immensities of time and space 
through which he carries us, the 
prodigious tyrannies and retributions 
we are invited to witness. We admit 
it is wonderful and that no one but 
Hugo could have done it; and then 
we gratefully exchange the thunderous 
gloom of his apocalyptic visions for 
the translucent beauty of such a poem 
as A VILLEQuIER. The temptation to 
quote from it is irresistible, but here 
again translation would be an act of 
idle cruelty. 


Je viens a vous, Seigneur, pére auquel 
il faut croire, 
Je vous porte apaisé 
Les morceaux de ce cour plein de 
votre gloire 
Que vous avez brisé. 


Je ne résiste plus 4 tout ce que m’ar- 
rive, 
Par votre volonté ; 
L’ame de deuils en deuils, l"homme de 
rive en rive 
Roule a l’éternité. 
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Je dis que le tombeau qui sur les morts 
se ferme, 
Ouvre le firmament ; 
Et que ce qu’ ici-bas nous prenons 
pour le terme 
Est le commencement. 


Les mois, les jours, les flots des mers, 
les yeux qui pleurent 
Passent sous le ciel bleu; 
Il faut que l’herbe pousse et que les 
enfants meurent ; 
Je le sais, 6 mon Dieu. 


It is not easy to find a parallel to 
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the tragic unfaltering simplicity of 
these lines, in which the soul, crushed 
and blinded by the agony of bereave- 
ment, awakes from the madness of 
revolt to accept the Supreme Will. 
The Hugo of Heine’s caustic com- 
ment, “So flaming without, so glacial 
within,” has disappeared, and in his 
place we have the greatest of French 
lyric poets, one of the great lyric poets 
of the world. 


H. C. Macpowatt. 





